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T" purpose of signs is to tell 


without words. Here is a sign 
known to connoisseurs since 1742. 
It stands for a whisky as soft as 
the dew, with a heart of softly- 
glowing fire. As noble a Scotch as 


any that ever came from Scotland. 
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WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 


Maximum Prices :— Bottles 35/-, 4-Bottles 18/3, }-Bottles 9/6, 
Miniature Bottles 3/8 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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BEACON 


WEATHERPROOFS 


In Fawn or Bronze Beacon Gaber- 
dine, lined throughout. Men’s style, 
single-breasted and double-breasted. 
Ladies’ well-cut modeis in all normal 


sizes. 
Fine Beacon Oilskins, men’s and 
ladies’. 


Stout Black Oliiskin 
iy Coatesfrom..... 58/10 
=~,‘ Waterproof Clothing of all 
kinds. Send for 48-page Cata- 


logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 


BARBOURS Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 


. 
—but fit for anything 
You're safe at work or play with the remarkable 
Brooks invention. Small and light, it supports 
and protects against all twists and strains. Never 
loosens or slips. Always perfectly comfortable. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 
(Sent in plain sealed envelope.) 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., 
80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


Hilton Chambers, Hilton Street, 
Stevenson Square, Manchester, 1. 














Appliances supplied under the 
National Health Service. 











~ FERGUSON’S TURNING AND 
RENOVATING SERVICE 


A boon to mea who value their appearance 
When your suit or coat requires repairs or alterations, see 
that you have the work done by expert tailors. 
Ferguson's are practical tailors. Try them with your next job. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ High Class Tailoring. Patterns on request. 
Customers’ own material made up in our own workshop. 
Exnert Furriers. Estimates and advice free. 

D. A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Telephone ; 75435. Established 1897. 


“MILLER-KELVIN” 
MOTOR LAUNCHES 
“‘Fifer”’ Fishing Boat Winches 
and Equipment 
JAMES N. MILLER & SONS LTD., 
Shipbuilders, St. Monance, Scotland 


HOW TO CURE PILES 


THIS FORMULA GIVES PROMPT RELIEF 


What would you give to be really rid of those torturing 
Piles? To find protrusions growing less and less until they 
finally disappear, never to torment you again? Our formula 
brings this relief within the reach of every sufferer. The 
Modern Pile Cure sitively heals, even when the piles 
are so swollen and biced so alarmingly that an operation 
seems inevitable. Surgical methods are both unnecessary 
and unwise. If vour life is being made miserable by this 
distressing complaint, be persuaded to try the Modern Pile 
Cure. The first application will stop pain and irritation 
almost instantly. The alarming loss of blood is arrested, 
swelling and inflammation gradually die down, and the piles 
are soothed and healed in a way that seems miraculous 

If you have never tried this wonderful remedy, do so 
without delay. 

Sample and Literature sent on receipt of 1/- to Magic Foot 
Draft Co. Ltd. (C.J. 8), Fleet Laboratories, 94 Rickmansworth 
Road, Watford, Herts. 
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PEGGY OF THE 
CHALET SCHOOL 
by Elinor M. Brent-Dyer 


NO STOPPING HER! 
by Rita Coatts 
és. net 
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Authors! 


Wine is so easy to enjoy ... in books too. 
Ask your publisher about including your books in The *’ Wine 
and the Modern Writer’’ Book Week, details of which 
appeared in the Bookseller recently. 
THE FRIENDS OF WINE, 
1 Vintners’ Place, London, E.C.4. 
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HERE exists an acute 

paper shortage rem- 
iniscent of the war years. 
You will do well to make 
sure of your copy of 
Chambers’s Journal by 
filling up the subscription 
form below, and returning 
it to your bookseller or 
direct to us. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


Order Form for 
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LEASE send for 1 year, 
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beginning with the issue for.............. 
to:— 
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I enclose Cheque ad 


Annual subscription, including 
postage, home or abroad: 20/6d. 
(Canada, 20/-). 


Please return with remittance to your 
bookseller, or to 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh 2. 








Of all the pleasures that one can find, 
the comfortable habit of the pipe is the 
most constant and enduring. 

Without a vicious trait, it helps to make 
the rough smooth, to soften judgment, 
and lends a rosy tint to life’s spectacles. 
And of all the Tobaccos that may be 
smoked there is one that excels in all 
good things. 


Chairman 


Tobacco 


per oz. 


In 2 oz. vacuum 
tins and 1 oz. 
packets. 


Three strengths: Chairman medium; Board- 

man’s mild; Recorder full. If any difficulty 

in obtaining, write to Chairman Sales Office, 
24 Holborn, London, E.C.1. 








“South African 
Sherry for me 


every time 


So I’ve converted you, too, then? 

You certainly have! Do you remember you 
told me to look specially for the fine South 
African sherries. Since then I've found 
some which are just exactly to my taste. 
And don’t you find them easy on the 


pocket, too? That means something these Hand-fired for that delicious > 
days! home-made flavour. Sar CAKE § 


Yes. oe hey c send +} Ask for those biscuats “pray 


remarkably good wines at such a reason- GLACIER WAFER 
mah CHOCOLATE REGAL 
able price: 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD., in association with 


J >< a« = ‘ ‘ avi 
Well, there are two reasons: that amazing | SCRIBBANS-KEMP (Scotland) LTD. 


climate of theirs at the Cape, and then the 
Preferential Duty. 


No wonder South African Sherry is becoming 


so popular, then. K j | 
It deserves to be. Do you know they've e n 


been making wine in South Africa for 


nearly 300 years. With all that experience MARINE ke NGINES 
! 
/ 


behind them and the splendid organization 

they have now built up, they’re able to aa 
produce the very highest quality. Their 

really fine wines are matured for many 

years before they’re shipped to this 
country. 


\ 


I suppose we can now say, then, that South 
Africa is one of the leading wine producing 
countries? Diesel and 
Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the Petrol Paraffin 
taste of this sherry?—Let me fill your 74 to 132 H.P. 
glass!” DIESELS 
Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compression-ignition, 


solid injection, in a range of eight models from 22 to 
132 H.-P. 


Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of Trade require- 
ments. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE RICARDOS (PETROL PARAFFIN) 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION in a range of powers from 7; to 30 H.P., and im 


three series, for light, medium or heavy duty. 


All Kelvin engines are supplied with full marine 
LONDON LIMITED equipment. 


TheBergius Qld 
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The Flying Witch 





ELIZABETH MILNE 


HERE was a time when I imagined my 
travelling would be a bit more adventur- 
ous. There was a time when we planned and 
talked and better talked. That was Robbie 
and me, away in our wild youth—oh, thirty, 
forty years ago. 

A queer thing happened to-day. 

But I'll better begin at the beginning and 
tell you that I’m doing a bit of travelling this 
very minute. For the first time, mind you, 
and not exactly the way we imagined all these 
years ago, but, when you get on a bit, the idea 
of sailing a fifteen-foot ketch round the coast 
of Spain loses a lot of its attraction. 

My wife and I are doing the Continent in a 
luxury bus. Everything laid on, your luggage 
looked after, best hotels, courier to see to the 
passports and tell you the names of the moun- 
tains and where to buy your souvenirs—all 
the frills. At this very minute Margaret’s 
having her second bath of the day—her that 
does at home with as many in a week—but, as 
she says herself, where’s the sense of paying 
for first-class accommodation if you don’t take 
the good of it? Oh yes, we’ve got on a bit in 
more ways than one since Robbie and me 
found The Flying Witch all yon years ago. 

It was my idea. Looking back now, I can 
see it was me that had most of the ideas, but 
Robbie was the one that put life into them. 

I saw this dirty old boat lying down at the 
harbour, and it struck me it had been lying 
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there, half-full of oily water, for a long while 
and nobody seemingly interested. I kept my 
eye on it for another week or two—I was an 
apprentice in one of the shipyards at the time 
—then I took Robbie along to have a look. 
I thought maybe we could clean her out and 
see if she was fit to paddle down to the river 
mouth now and again for the fun of the thing, 
but hoh! Robbie was away too fast for me 
before I got a word out of my mouth. Accord- 
ing to him, she would sail us round the world 
if we wanted, and, mind you, while he was 
talking, I saw us doing it. 

Well, we saw after the boat the right way, 
of course, harbour-master and what not. He 
thought we were daft, but he gave us a couple 
of cans of paint and an old boat-hook. 
Before we were done, that old hulk was 
stripped to the bone, and as clean as one. 

I picked up some odds and ends in the yard 
—a rusty anchor, some rope, a couple of oars, 
different sizes. Robbie was the one that got 
the sail-canvas. Black it was, and he walked 
away with it for next to nothing because 
nobody wanted it that colour. 

It was him that got the idea for the name 
too—The Flying Witch—and when you saw 
her out on the water, the triangular black 
pennant stiff at her masthead like a peaked 
hat, her black skirts spread to the wind and 
her bowsprit thrust ahead like a broom- 
handle, the name matched her well enough. 
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When I think on it now, I can hardly credit 
that we actually sailed in such a patched-up 
old washing-tub, but sail we did; and from 
the very first Sunday morning when we took 
her down the river and Robbie was wild for 
spanking on and on, into the firth, across to 
the Cumbraes, down to Paddy’s Milestone, I 
could see Cape Horn and the Pacific at the 
back of his eyes. 

The Flying Witch! How many years since 
I last thought about her? And how many 
years, long ago, when I thought about little 
else! 


FLYING witch indeed she was on those 

wind-scoured days when her black sails 
cracked, and the small steep waves chopped 
on her forefoot and thudded and roared along 
her sides; and the pair of us soaked to the 
skin between blatters of rain and high-flying 
spray, and Robbie throwing his weight against 
the tiller and laughing up at the glittering 
gulls. And a flying witch, too, in the long 


deep-blue summers when there was just enough 
wind to keep the canvas steady, and she slipped 
through the soft water with the sound of a 
silk petticoat; and Robbie would lie on the 
deck-planks, one knee cocked, his rolled-up 
shirt behind his head and over his eyes a sea- 


man’s cap he had picked up somewhere, trying 
to breathe a tune from a mouth-harmonium. 

When he had to stop to shake the spit out 
of it, he would sometimes lie for a minute 
staring straight up into the deep sky, then he 
would blow a laugh down his nose in a way 
he had, as if he knew before he spoke that 
what he said was daft. ‘This is the life,’ he 
would say, ‘this is the life! You know, it’ll 
come to it—we’ll make up our minds to it one 
day and we’ll never go back!’ 

I knew what he meant, of course. He meant 
the sweaty, week-long labouring in the yards, 
the cramped close bed-space in a but-and-ben, 
the musty smell of an old woman’s shawl, the 
dirty wet streets on a Saturday night when 
drunk men blundered through the puddles 
until the next warm beery gust drew them into 
yet another public-house. 

That was the life we ran away from on The 
Flying Witch, and, although we knew we had 
to get back to it on the Monday mornings, it 
didn’t stop us talking plenty on the Sunday 
nights. Talking and better talking about the 
places you could get to on a boat, places with 
rivers and canals and harbours, places where 
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you could make money and places where you 
didn’t need it, cities on volcanoes and islands 
in the sun. And Robbie would put his head 
back and stare at the dark sky before he 
brought his hands up to his mouth again and 
started on another tune. 


S soon as my time was out, I got my books. 
The whole of November, a sullen foggy 
November when you couldn’t as much as see 
one end of your arm from the other, I hung 
about the shipyard gates when I wasn’t search- 
ing the newspapers in the public library, while 
the self-respect oozed out by the soles of my 
leaky boots. 

One mucky night I ran into Robbie at the 
harbour. We went and had a look at the 
Witch. Suddenly, Robbie said: ‘My time’s 
out next June. Are you game?’ 

I only said: ‘Where?’ 

‘Any place out of this.” It was queer hear- 
ing his voice like that in the sour-smelling 
darkness, hard and determined and final. 
‘Fog and fish suppers,’ he said. *When you’re 
not crawling to the gaffer, you’re crawling to 
the Buroo. B’crickey, there’s not much we 
can lose!’ 

*You’re right there,’ I said, and that was all 
for that time. 

The next week I got a job. It was in a 
tailor’s and hatter’s, and only temporary while 
the Christmas trade lasted. For a fortnight 
I was kept in the back-shop tying parcels and 
writing labels, but I tied the best parcels and 
wrote the plainest labels and worked like a 
navvy early and late—this job had to stick as 
long as I could make it. 

One night while I was waiting till old Cazalet, 
the boss, got his keys into the lock before | 
turned out the gas, he gave me a sharp look 
over his high collar, and said: ‘Take a scrubber 
to your nails, boy. Women won’t buy a white 
silk scarf from a coal-heaver.’ 

The next morning he gave me another 
sharper look that took in my greased hair and 
my trouser-creases as well. Then he brushed 
up the ends of his moustache and grunted: 
‘Uh-huh. Mr Hunter, try this lad behind the 
counter. And you, boy, mind your manners. - 
Every woman that comes in this door is a 
duchess and every man the Prince of Wales!’ 

Robbie took a rise out of me, of course, but 
the job lasted. It lasted over the New Year 
and into January and February, and I was 
even getting to like it. It was something, after 





all, to work clean and dry, and I enjoyed 
handling good tweeds and worsteds better 
than red-hot rivets. 

The only thing was that there was no time 
for The Flying Witch except on Sundays, and 
as the spring wore on, Robbie began to gird 
at this. Once or twice he went off on his own 
on the Saturdays, leaving me to mooch about 
the empty moorings and picture him lying at 
his ease under the black sail, a knee cocked 
and the mouth-organ at his lips. But that was 
only once or twice, and we weren’t bad friends 
over it. 


NE April Sunday when it was as hot as 

midsummer and we were skimming 
down the firth under every spread inch, I 
discovered we had forgotten to fill the water- 
bucket. We headed in for Gourock as the 
first church-bell began to toll, and while 
Robbie eased her round at one of the long 
jetties that run out from the sea-front I rolled 
up my trousers and went over the side with 
the bucket. As I padded up to the road over 


the hot stones I noticed a couple watching us 
from the railing. 
girl in a pink dress. 
I wasn’t going to turn tail, so I put as bold 
a face on it as I could, bare feet and all. 


It was old Cazalet and a 


Old 
Cazalet stared over his high collar as if he 
didn’t believe his eyes. The girl stared too, 
in a different kind of way, that made me 
wonder if maybe there wasn’t something 
romantic about rolled-up trousers and a 
battered zinc pail. I remember there was a 
bunch of blue flowers under the brim of her 
hat. 

I swaggered a bit, and made them my best 
back-of-the-counter bow. At that minute, 
while I still had the lift of the boat under my 
feet and the singing of the wind about my 
ears, I didn’t care a docken whether the next 
morning found me on the street or not. 

It didn’t, though. Maybe I was too steady 
a worker, maybe it was because I turned out 
to be part-owner of a boat—or maybe it was 
Margaret. 

Oh yes, Margaret was old Cazalet’s daugh- 
ter, and before another month was out I knew 
it wasn’t all concern for her father’s health 
that was bringing her down to the shop so 
often. What kind of a fool do you think I’d 
have been if I had gone off with Robbie that 
summer? 

Because, of course, Robbie got his books 


THE FLYING WITCH 


the minute his time was out, but with him it 
was like letting a bird loose from a cage. He 
was for sailing away down the river the next 
day. I tried to make him see what a chancy 
business it was, and you know, for a week or 
two, he couldn't seem to believe that I 
wouldn’t go with him. I even offered to speak 
for him in the shop. He lay on the deck with 
a knee cocked, and laughed till I saw the tears 
running out of the sides of his eyes. 

That was the last time I sailed in The Flying 
Witch. Before the next week-end, he was 
away. The dear knows where. He never 
came back. 


HAT was thirty, forty years ago, and I've 
never had time to travel till now. But 
to-day a queer thing happened. The bus put 
us down at a wee Mediterranean village for 
afternoon tea. Oh, they do you well on these 
tours—morning coffee and afternoon tea, just 
as if you were at home. To stretch our legs, 
Margaret and I took a stroll down to the 
harbour. Somebody was playing a mouth- 
organ, and you know how, when you can’t 
see where it’s coming from, a sound like that 
draws you. 

We looked over the wall, straight down on 
to an old boat. On the deck, one knee cocked 
and a cap tilted over his eyes, a man was 
lying, the mouth-organ at his lips. He was 
naked to the waist and as brown asa nut. He 
must have felt us there, for one hand left his 
mouth-organ and lifted the shabby old cap 
while he had a look at us. At that minute, I 
would have sworn it was Robbie. Now I’m 
not so sure. He couldn’t still be as young- 
looking as that after all these years. Anyway, 
he just shoved the cap over his face again and 
went on playing. 

But that’s not the queer thing. Ten minutes 
ago, before she went into the bathroom, 
Margaret said: ‘Remember that man we 
saw?’ 

‘What man?’ I asked, though I knew fine. 

‘The man on the boat. Speldered out in the 
sun—nothing to do all day but play himself 
a tune.’ 

‘What about him?’ I said. 

She waited a minute, then gave an odd 
little laugh. ‘Oh, nothing. Just—that’s the 
kind of life I’ve always envied. If I had been 
aman...’ 

I looked in the mirror and saw her staring 
out of the window, the reflection of the blue 
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sea in her eyes. Then she laughed again and 
went away for her bath. 


I wish, this afternoon, I had taken time to 
notice if yon boat had black sails. 


September First Story: The Humorist by Robert Leeds. 


The Wearing of Sun-Glasses 





HELEN CLAIRE HOWES 


OWADAYS a pair of sun-glasses is con- 

sidered standard equipment for a few 

hours in the open. Is this fashionable fad a 
good thing? Physicians say not. 

Those who think that the sun-glass habit 
came in just a few years back—along with the 
bare midriff—will be surprised to learn that 
coloured glasses were worn in Confucius’s 
time, and Confucius was born in 551 B.c. 
The ability to make coloured lenses was 
developed after correcting lenses were per- 
fected and became more popular. 

In 1820 the possibility was realised of ex- 
cluding from the light-spectrum certain rays 
that were held to be injurious to the eyes. 
These noxious rays were later found to be 
ultra-violet rays, which we cannot see because 
they are shorter in wave-length than visible 
light, and infra-red rays, which are longer than 
visible-light rays. The ultra-violet rays pro- 
duce vitamin D when they act upon the oils 
in the skin. Infra-red rays produce heat. 
These rays can harm the eyes, but neither 
type is present in sufficient concentration in 
ordinary sunlight to do any damage—unless 
the sun is stared at directly. And it has been 
in ordinary sunlight that our eyes have 
developed throughout the ages to do their 
best seeing job. 

Now, the only reason for wearing glasses of 
any kind is to improve the sight, and, since 
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sun-glasses cut down the amount of light 
normally required for maximum sight, phys- 
icians say they should not be worn under 
ordinary conditions by persons with healthy 
eyes. 

Moreover, and here is something for us all 
to ponder, physicians also say that the wearing 
of dark glasses, when they are not necessary, 
is evidence of an inadequate personality. The 
emotionally insecure person feels more con- 
fident when hidden behind dark glasses—able 
to see everybody without everybody seeing 
him. Sir Stewart Duke-Elder, in his Text- 
book of Ophthalmology, goes much further. 
He writes: ‘The frequency with which sun- 
glasses are employed in temperate climates 
depends partly upon fashion and erroneous 
ideas of the action of light upon the eyes, and 
partly upon the demands of neurasthenics and 
psychoneurotics actuated by fear either of 
their vision or of the outside world.’ Strong 
words, those. 


HAT are the extraordinary conditions 

that require the use of sun-glasses? If 
the eyes are sick or pathologically sensitive 
so that ordinary sunlight will damage them 
further, the physician will prescribe sun- 
glasses. If the light seems excessive, as it 
would to a person unaccustomed to tropic 





sunshine, sun-glasses will give relief. If long 
periods of time are to be spent on water, 
snow, ice, sand, paved highways, from which 
glaring light is reflected directly into the eyes, 
sun-glasses will be necessary for most people. 
Indeed, snow-blindness can be caused by 
exposure to the ultra-violet reflections from 
snow over a prolonged period. But, once 
such periods of strain are over, sun-glasses can 
be discarded by persons with normal vision. 

Of course, the greater part of our lives is 
spent in homes, offices, or factories that have 
a low level of natural or artificial light. Our 
eyes are habit-forming organs and grow 
accustomed to dim light. We squint against 
the brightness of normal sunlight. Sun- 
glasses are, however, not the answer, but, 
rather, more illumination at home and at 
work in order to accustom our eyes to normal 
sunlight, at which level we can see best. 
Wearing sun-glasses accustoms our eyes to 
an even lower level of illumination—out of 
doors as well as in. If we wear coloured 
lenses indoors, the dim interior of our homes 
seems even dimmer, and the normal light of 
day is intolerably bright in contrast. The best 
colourless lenses cut out from 10 to 20 per 
cent of light. Dark lenses cut out much 
more, and make for a very dim view indeed 
if worn inside. 


F, however, we actually require protection 
from brilliant light at certain times, what 
is there to choose from, and what do the 


various shades do for us? For the person 
required to wear corrective lenses all the time 
there are clip-on sun-glasses and coloured 
lenses ground to his own prescription. The 
former have several disadvantages, particu- 
larly for wearing over long periods, but are 
handy for short periods. The prescription- 
ground lenses are more expensive, but much 
more satisfactory, unless the type of correction 
needed varies greatly in thickness of lens. Such 
a lens, if coloured, would show variation in 
shade and might, for instance, be quite dark 
in the centre and light round the edge. Those 
lucky persons who do not need corrective 
lenses have many colours and styles of sun- 
glasses to choose from, but they should pay 
enough for them to get a good grade of glass, 
without flaws. It is not safe to pick up a 
cheap pair without the benefit of advice from 
someone who is a specialist in eyes and 
glasses. 


THE WEARING OF SUN-GLASSES 


It can be amusing to study the claims made 
by some manufacturers of sun-glasses. They 
assert, for example, that through their miracle 
glasses the light is soft, cool, and restful as in 
a cathedral. Their lenses, they say, match 
the complexion; they are inconspicuous, yet 
somehow they improve the appearance; they 
increase the keenness of vision; they protect 
the eyes against the ultra-violet and infra-red 
rays in daylight—the normal constituents, by 
the way, of daylight. They promise that their 
lenses will keep out ‘bad light,’ and let in only 
‘good light’—whatever that is. They claim 
that with their glasses there are no annoying 
colour distortions. They have produced the 
impossible—a coloured lens that doesn’t 
colour anything. 

Tinted lenses give partial protection against 
sunburn, just as window-glass does, by hold- 
ing back the ultra-violet rays. But no glass, 
either colourless or coloured, protects against 
much infra-red, no matter how dark the 
coloured glass may be. 

It is very dangerous to look at the sun 
through sun-glasses. Severe burns of the 
retina—that is, the innermost structure of the 
eye—can occur after a few seconds of exposure. 
Such a burn can leave a permanent scar and 
produce a blind spot in the centre of the line 
of vision. 


OLOURED glasses do two things for 

the wearer: they keep out a greater 
percentage of light than white glass and they 
change the colours looked at. Certain colours 
are brightened, and others darkened, by every 
coloured lens. The lighter shades do not do 
this appreciably, but they do not give much 
protection against glare either. The neutral 
shades and the smoked-glass have a more 
uniform absorption of the colours in the 
spectrum, and consequently they cause the 
least distortion of colour. 

Lenses worn in motor-car driving should not 
be of a kind greatly to change colours—of 
traffic-lights, for instance. This is particularly 
important for colour-blind persons—that is, 
one in every twenty-five. Vivid-green glass 
almost completely obscures a red-traffic light, 
even for persons with normal vision. Simil- 
arly, an amber glass may greatly reduce the 
visibility of a blue-green light. 

Now, the reason the go-signal is blue-green 
in most localities, and not a true green, is 
because the common form of defective colour- 
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vision is the red-green type of colour-blind- 
ness. Persons with red-green blindness cannot 
normally see the red in the stop-signal, nor 
the green in the go-signal. They can, how- 
ever, recognise the yellow light and the bluish- 
ness of the green light. They must, therefore, 
choose glasses that will not blot out these 
colours. 

Some persons try to cut down the glare of 
oncoming headlights by wearing sun-glasses 
for night driving. This is a very dangerous 
practice. It is true that without such glasses 
the contrast between the bright light and the 
darkness is so great that the roadway ahead is 
temporarily blotted out, just as it is when we 
go from a bright room into the dark—we 
literally cannot see a thing. This blinding 
effect can, as is known, be lessened by not 
looking directly at the oncoming headlights. 
If, however, we try to cut down this glare by 
dark glasses, the whole road in front—signs, 
ditches, pedestrians, etc.—is greatly obscured 
all the time. 

Sun-glasses with polarising properties are 
said to be particularly dangerous for night 
driving. An eye specialist advises that, as 
sun-glasses, they are of value only when deal- 
ing with polarised light: reflected glare from 
water or wet pavement is partially polarised. 
Polaroid glasses are efficient when properly 
used. 


R ADOLPH POSNER of New York 

recommends brownish-grey lenses for 
mountain-climbing, and flesh-coloured and 
smoke (grey) lenses for persons who are excep- 
tionally sensitive to the dazzle of reflected 
light. Green and bluish-green lenses, he states, 
are preferable for flying-goggles and for beach 
wear. Dr Posner also warns that very dark 
glasses should be avoided, because of the 
danger of burning the retina by looking 
through them directly at the sun. 

However, few persons requiring sun-glasses 
can afford more than one good pair, and most 
physicians contend that they should be of 
neutral shade, smoke (grey), and not coloured. 
And all agree that sun-glasses should not be 
worn unless they are essential, and that they 
should be prescribed for the individual by 
his doctor. 

The important thing is that we should wear 
only what is good for our eyes—what will 
improve our ability to see. If our eyes are 
normally healthy, we should try to accustom 
them to normal daylight instead of hiding 
them (and our personality) away under dark 
glasses. Our eyes are our most attractive 
feature—certainly the most expressive—and 
ordinary sunlight will not spoil them. If they 
really require protection for certain periods, 
they deserve the best sun-glasses our doctor 
knows about. 


A 


Cows in a Field 


I would not be 

Cows in a field 

For all the grass 

This earth could yield. 


Yet, unlike me, 
They've peaceful eyes. 
A cow has calves 
And lives and dies. 


Dew on the grass 
In early May 

I’ve seen, but ne’er 
So thick as they 


Have known the hoar 
Of colder days 

Die on the meads 

In silver haze. 


They know how long 
The gulls may roam. 
They know what time 
The owls come home. 


They know all this? 
Well—maybe so. 

The point is, they 
Don't know they know. 


I envy not 

Cows when I’m blue. 
Their only gifts 

Are milk and moo. 


And they who’d be 
Cows in a field 
Inspire me with 
Scorn unconcealed. 


LORNA Woop. 





Adam’s Curse 
Man’s Fight Against Weeds 





W. G. H. BARTLETT, F.R.HLS. 


HE spontaneous weed-growth on any 

given soil is made up of those members 
of the plant world which, by adaptation, have 
proved themselves the natural, inevitable 
colonisers of that district. So it was that 
when the first men planted the first fields 
nature’s ways were challenged and her balance 
upset. The natural vegetation was tempor- 
arily suppressed and ‘foreign’ crop-plants 
necessary to support life took its place. Thus 
was the war between man and weed initiated; 
it has been waged unceasingly ever since. 
Nature never gives way, and man’s vigilance 
can never be relaxed. 

To the naturalist, of course, all plants, weeds 
or no, are interesting in themselves from the 
standpoint of evolution, structure, and dis- 
tribution. Even the gardener, if he be of a 
botanical turn of mind, recognises many 
weeds as the progenitors of modern fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables—the raw material, as 
it were, upon which generations of selectors 
and hybridists have worked to produce the 
infinite variety to be found in gardens to-day. 
The affinity between the inedible wild carrot 
of the hedgerows and the incomparable tame 
root of. present-day gardens is an example. 
The botanical gardener knows, moreover, 
that what may be a common weed in some 
distant parts of the world is often cherished 
as a rarity in Britain. The dwarf pink cycla- 
men he assiduously cultivates may be seen 
sheeting the Grecian meadows every spring, 


only to be cropped by wild goats, or rooted 
out by boars. Be that as it may, from the 
practical point of view, a weed is a plant— 
any plant—out of place, whether a poppy in 
the cornfield or a stray pansy among the 
cabbages. 

The presence of weeds among cultivated 
plants is an unmixed evil. They rob the crop- 
plants of space, sunlight, air, food, and water. 
They make cultivation difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, and, a point often cverlooked by 
laymen, weeds are, in very many cases, Carriers 
of virus and fungoid diseases and of pests that 
prey also on crops. Being indigenous plants 
which have become in many instances the 
predominant flora of the district, their rate of 
growth is phenomenal, easily outdistancing 
the crop-plant, which, being a foreigner—an 
introduction, so to speak, from outside—is 
handicapped from the start. Field observa- 
tions have shown that crop losses of up to 
50 per cent may be sustained as a result of 
weed infestation. Indeed, so heavy may be 
uncontrolled weed-growth in wet seasons that 
entire crops may be smothered and lost. 

The fertility of weeds is amazing. A single 
plant of henbane is estimated to produce 
10,000 viable seeds. Other examples are 
plantain, with 14,000, and shepherd’s-purse, 
with 64,000 seeds. Of course, not all these 
seeds grow to plants, or even germinate. 
Nature, in order to preserve her species, 
produces untold millions of seeds which, by 
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some accident of drought, disease, or sheer 
crowding out, do not survive. Many seeds, 
too, are the staple food of birds and small 
animals. Even so, the progeny of a single 


weed-plant reach astronomical figures. 


T= story of man’s fight against weeds is 
a long one. For countless ages the most 
primitive method and weapons were employed. 
It is only within the last hundred years that 
any new developments appear. With the 
rapid advance of the chemical industry, the 
present century has seen a transformation in 
method of approach to what is, without 
doubt, a major problem for all who live on 
and by the land. 

When labour was cheap, the hand-hoeing 
of crops was, providing the weather co- 
operated, a successful and economic practice. 
As agricultural wages rose, horse-hoes. were 
introduced for inter-row work, and even in 
these days of mechanisation many of those 
implements are still in use. As in farming, so 
in gardening, weed-control among crops in 
the pre-chemical age required low-paid 
workers to hand-weed and hand-hoe, for it 
is only within the last decade that there has 
been any degree of mechanisation in private 
gardens. 

The miles of metalled carriage-ways and 
paths common to large estates presented their 
own problem of weed-control and were most 
expensive features. For generations the 
normal weed-routine consisted of hoe, rake, 
sweep, and roll, repeated ad nauseam. When 
men began to enlist the aid of chemicals in the 
early 19th century, roads and drives were 
annually dressed with common salt, many 
tons being needed for large estates. One 
gardener of a mechanical leaning, a Mr 
Fleming of Trentham, invented a salting- 
machine. This juggernaut was formed of a 
wheeled copper, complete with fire, which 
poured a shower of boiling brine on the hap- 
less weeds. When it was later discovered that 
the secondary growth of weeds on a brined 
area was exuberantly vigorous—salt on some 
soils possessing an ultimate fertilising value— 
plain hot water was substituted for brine and 
the weeds were scalded to death! History does 
not record how many times the contrivance 
had to be towed to and from tap to site 
when dealing with mile-long drives, or how 
many hours the patient gardeners had to wait 
for their ‘kettle’ to boil. Perhaps the latter 
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point is irrelevant since they were only paid 
threepence-halfpenny an hour. 

Hard on the heels of salt and scalding came 
the utilisation of liquid ammonia, sulphuric 
acid, caustic soda, and preparations of arsenic. 
Despite fatal accidents and sensational murder 
trials, the practice of poisoning weeds had 
come to stay. But, and it was a big ‘but,’ all 
these preparations were non-selective in their 
action and could only be used on paths, roads, 
and empty land. For crop-cleaning the hoe 
was as yet the only weapon. 


N the early days of the present century there 

were experiments in weed-control by the 
use of fertilisers. It had, of course, long been 
known that weeds normally inhabiting acid 
soils could gradually be suppressed by the 
continuous and generous use of lime, and this 
method is still used in the maintenance of good 
pasture. Now, however, the emphasis shifted 
from what was really a biological experiment 
to attempts that eventually led the experi- 
menters to the road that ended in truly select- 
ive chemicals. Gardeners and farmers had 
always realised that if fertilisers were allowed 
to fall on the leaves of plants those leaves 
would be badly burned. From this knowledge 
came trials with sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda. In varying doses these 
chemicals were sprayed and scattered over 
fields of young cereals and some weed-control 
was achieved. The cereals, being of upright 
growth and having their growing-points pro- 
tected in a sheath, were unharmed, while 
many of the weeds were badly scorched. 
There was also, of course, an ultimate benefit 
to the crop when the extra nitrogen in the 
dissolved fertilisers became available to the 
plant, thus enabling the crop to grow away 
before the next generation of weeds arrived 
or the existing ones recovered from their 
scorching. 

The most successful weed-control by the use 
of fertilisers became possible in the period 
between the two World Wars, when calcium 
cyanamide was introduced to the farmer and 
grower. This substance, available as an oiled 
powder containing 20 per cent nitrogen and 
22 per cent free lime, is extremely caustic in 
action and its effect on broad-leaved weeds is 
very marked. Cyanamide quickly became the 
favourite weed-controller-cum-fertiliser among 
farmers and gardeners, whose crops were 
stronger and cleaner by reason of its use. 





Since the introduction of cyanamide there has 
been no further advance along the road of 
control by fertilisers. Realising, perhaps, that 
one cannot have the best of both worlds, that 
the weed problem is too vast to be solved as 
a sideline of the manurial programme, agri- 
cultural scientists have honoured the weed 
with their undivided attention and have set 
themselves the task of finding efficient, 
straight weedicides. 


ODERN chemical warfare on weeds has 
two main objectives. The first is the 
complete destruction of all unwanted growth. 
This is the present-day equivalent of the bare 
fallow, the dangerous poisons, and the weird 
salting-machine. The aim is to clear new 
intakes, badly-neglected arable land, and to 
destroy weeds on roads, paths, railway-tracks, 
and the like. The second, and more difficult, 
objective is the economical cleaning of grow- 
ing crops, particularly in the young stages of 
growth, and the maintenance of weed-free 
lawns, golf-greens and bowling-greens, and 
other sports land. 
Without doubt the most effective weed- 
destroyer on uncropped land is sodium 


chlorate. British Railways annually use many 
tons of this chemical in their weed-killing 


trains. These trains, virtually motorised 
spraying-tanks, travel along at a good speed 
spraying the ballast as they go, thus eusuring 
a clean permanent way at the least cost and 
with the minimum employment of manpower. 
On large land areas the spray is applied by 
tractor-driven equipment, and a 3 per cent 
solution, applied to the weeds when in active 
growth, kills all annual varieties and prevents 
seeding. A 10 per cent strength will eliminate 
couch-grass, thistles, and docks, those night- 
mare opponents of the farmer. 

It is interesting to note that in the case of 
these perennial weeds with persistent root- 
stocks the chlorate acts by the method of 
translocation, working downward, cell by cell, 
from the sprayed tops to the lowest root-tip. 
For a period of from four to six months, 
depending on the amount of rainfall, the land 
is rendered unfit for cropping. Ultimately, 
however, the chemical is decomposed in the 
soil, and in far less time than would be re- 
quired for a bare fallow, the land is safe to 
use, and, what is more important, the deep- 
rooted enemies will have gone for good. 
Applications of sodium chlorate to paths and 


ADAM’S CURSE 


roads ensure a year’s freedom from weeds, 
but extra care must be taken to avoid poison- 
ing adjacent edging plants and any trees or 
shrubs whose roots go under the areas so 
treated. So much for the eradication of 
weeds from empty land and roadways. It 
may be that little or no further progress can 
be looked for in this connection. 

The second and, as has already been said, 
the more difficult objective, the chemical 
weeding of cropped land, is the one in pursuit 
of which the most exciting and significant 
advances have been made. The partial suc- 
cesses obtained with cyanamide could only be 
regarded as a stepping-stone along the road 
of complete control. It was found that fields 
of seedling onions could be cleaned up if they 
were sprayed with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
that carrots—another weedy crop, since they 
take much longer to germinate than do the 
weeds which infest them—would stand up to 
a fine misty spray of tractor vaporising oil 
(T.V.O.). In both cases reliance was placed 
on the crop’s ability to recover more quickly 
from the scorching than could the weeds. 
The onions, for example, were helped by the 
erect habit of their leaves and by their waxy 
impervious surface. Another chemical em- 
ployed, with fatal results on one occasion at 
least, was di-nitro-ortho-cresyl (D.N.O.C.), 
a substance derived from coal, and used 
variously as a dyestuff and as an orchard 
spray. All these methods, however, and others 
too numerous to mention, rely on control by 
scorching, and, good as they may be, they 
mark no new step forward in the application 
of chemistry to the weed problem. The real 
advance came with the development of syn- 
thetic hormone weed-killers. 

The existence of hormones, chemical mes- 
sengers in the tissues of plants and animals, 
was first discovered by Darwin many years 
ago. Hormones regulate growth of cells, and 
plant physiologists, after much patient experi- 
ment, found that pastes, powders, and solu- 
tions of certain hormones synthetically pro- 
duced could, if applied to the cut ends of 
shoots, excite the cambium cells into ex- 
uberant root-production. Hormones were, 
very certainly, news! They were next har- 
nessed to such tasks as the rooting of difficult 
cuttings, the prevention of pre-harvest drop 
in apples, and the production of edible fruits 
on sexually-impotent plants, of which Jack, 
or male, tomatoes, are an example. 

It was not long before scientists began to 
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study the effects of hormone application to 
weed-growth. The results were remarkable. 
At first nothing seemed to have happened. 
There were no sudden scorchings, no blacken- 
ings, as occurred when caustic and corrosive 
sprays were used. As the days went by, 
however, most curious responses were made 
by the plants themselves. Stems curled, 
twisted, and thickened. In some cases the 
stems actually became strangely inflated, like 
bladders, and ultimately burst. Growing- 
points at the tops of stems were inhibited and 
buds shrivelled. Flower and seed production 
came to a standstill. Queer bunches of beard- 
like roots were emitted half-way up the main 
stems and, gradually, by eccentric growth and 
the proliferation of unwanted tissue, the 
plants literally grew themselves to death. 
Trials on a field scale resulted in perfectly 
clean crops of cereals, and when hormones 
were applied to lawns and greens the weed 
invaders disappeared and the grass, free from 
competition, colonised the bare patches. 
There is now definitely no reason why 
fields of corn, oats, barley, or rye should 
disappear under a tidal-wave of smothering 
weeds. Neither need pastures, new or old, 
consist mainly of unwanted and harmful plants. 
All the grass family—the mainstay of man and 
beast—are quite unharmed and are most 
certainly weeded by the use of hormone 
weedicides of which dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid, known as 2,4-D, is the best known to 
date. In parenthesis, it would seem that the 
poppy-painted areas of East Anglia, so well 


beloved by visitors, are doomed to extinction 
at no distant date. 


A» so the war goes on. It is not yet won; 

there is still a certain amount of mopping 
up to be done. For instance, peas are a land- 
fouling crop, but, unfortunately, existing 
hormone preparations tend to inhibit growth 
and cause aberration if sprayed over legumes. 
Further progress would seem to depend on 
the adaptation of new formulations to broad- 
leaved crops. 

Nevertheless, the wonderful progress made 
since the late war augurs well for the future. 
Gone are the bending rows of low-paid 
workers who hoed from dusk to dawn; their 
place is taken by the lone operator who, 
controlling a twenty-foot-wide spray-boom 
from a fast-moving tractor, covers acres in a 
day, and does not have to say, as did his 
forebears: 


Time I reaches the end 
’Tis time to start all over agin. 


His very speed and the efficiency of his 
chemical aids have saved him from that 
frustrating knowledge. So, too, in the garden. 
The trundling, bubbling salting-machine has 
passed into limbo along with those ghostly 
legions of gardeners whose padded knees and 
broken dinner-knives were evidences of a 
patience that the modern world with its hurry, 
its problems, and its swelling population can 
neither imitate nor afford. 


Sea and Sand 


She seeks the sea and sand 
To paint the gleaming way, 
For golden is the sand 
And blue the sea to-day. 


The colours are commands, 
She paints with graceful ease 

The gold that is the sand’s, 
The blue that is the sea’s. 


O! gifted is the hand 

Which paints a path to be: 
A way of golden sand 

That winds along the sea. 


JAMES MACALPINE. 





The Abridge Gate 





NORMAN L. 


RANKIE’S father was without a doubt the 

largest and strongest and bravest man in 
the world. He also knew everything, and 
everything he said was true. Just at the 
moment he was up on the rick-top, thatching- 
in the roof. 

Frankie stood at the bottom of the ladder, 
watching the white rungs go up and up, until 
they reached his father’s tip-nailed boots. He 
watched the great rear-quarters clad in heavy 
cords, and the powerful, hairy arms shooting 
out to make mysterious movements with the 
straw. -Sometimes his father’s weather-lined 
face peered down at him and said things 
which made Frankie laugh. ‘Looks like a 
hedgehog’s back it do, boy,’ he said. ‘Can't 
make much of a job of it in this wind. Catches 
on the corner so, it do.’ 

As if in answer to this remark, the wind rose 
higher. It shifted the green curtains of beech- 
mast behind the rick, and the leaves soft with 
silver bloom. The bearded barley sang and 
tinkled all across the field behind, and ripples 
hurried after each other over the oats. Father 
was trying to keep down his straw, when his 
thatch bundle lifted and rustled softly to the 
ground. ‘There!’ said father as he pegged-in 
his course. ‘It knows ‘tis too windy for 
thatching. It don’t want to stay up here, do 
it, Frankie?’ 

“Tis too windy for thatching, ain’t it, 
dad?’ agreed Frankie. 

The weatherbeaten man clumped down 
towards the boy, and patiently carrying up 


GOODLAND 


another straw bundle pegged it more firmly 
in its place. ‘It do make a rough job of it,’ 
he grumbled. Then, glancing towards the 
Abridge Hills, he shouted: ‘Hey, somebody 
been and left the gate open up there to let all 
this wind through!’ Then father winked at 
Frankie and carried on with his work. 

Frankie turned his attention to the Abridge 
Hills. They rose above the oaks at the further 
end of the pasturage, to form the other side 
of the Test valley. Gold and silver floods 
poured across them, surging into hollows, 
breaking about the green cliffs of wooded 
islands, with here and there a knot of elm- 
trees sailing in green majesty upon the hillocks. 
Right at the top, against the skyline, Frankie 
could see the spire of a giant Wellingtonia— 
but, try as he might, searching the squares 
and triangles of cornfields, most cut, a few 
carried, he could see no gate. Whoever his 
father had shouted to must be a very rude 
person indeed, for no notice had been taken 
of his father’s remark. The wind still shifted 
the beech-trees, and still made his father 
struggle with his work. 

No, no-one was going to shut the gate. 
There was only one thing for it. Frankie must 
go up to Abridge and close it himself. 


HE man on the rick did not notice the 
small, lone figure crossing the green 
pasturage, making in the direction of the 
oaks at the further end. On the other side of 
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them was Pitt’s Pond—a clayey bog, cool, 
silent, and evil, with in the middle, under ar 
oak-tree, a reedy pool, half-filled with humus 
and very deep. Years ago, so it was said in 
the village, a carter’s son, about Frankie’s 
age, had tried to paddle in the pool, and had 
been sucked under and drowned. The little 
figure crept nearer to the further hedge, paused 
fumbling outside the hazels, and was suddenly 
swallowed up in their movement. 

Having pushed through the hedge, Frankie 
found himself in a strange, high place. Its 
silence was accentuated by the yellow-green 
light which filtered down through the oak- 
tops. The trees here were tall and had many 
dead branches, for they were close together 
and had stretched themselves to their utmost 
in the race for light. Huge gnarled roots 
groped firmly in the clay. There were mosses 
and pink-topped fungi, and the smell of 
standing water. 

Frankie plodded onwards, up a winding 
cowpath, between straggling brambles, and 
came to the edge of the pool. A single moor- 
hen was busy on her weed-patch, cleaning the 
white edges in her tail. She glanced discon- 
certedly at the small boy, then slipped into the 
water to swim her few yards to the reeds. 
With bobbing head and flirting tail, she 


hurried across; stepped out casually, as a lady 
from her bath, into the rubbish in the bottom 


of the reeds. Before she disappeared she 
shouted *Fulluck! Fulluck!’ either as a warn- 
ing, or to express her annoyance at the child’s 
intrusion. 

Frankie made as if to skirt the pool. The 
black humus beneath him shuddered. A 
small round robin ticked his concern from 
beneath a bramble-bush. Frankie could just 
see his red dab in the hollow. ‘Tic-tic! Tic- 
tic!’ warned the robin. Frankie went round 
the edge of the pool, not aware of his danger; 
but it had been a dry summer, and the bog 
held. As he crossed to the other side, the 
robin burst into a brief, melodious warble. 
The moorhen silently took to her bath again, 
crossed to her weed-patch, and resumed her 
toilet. 


HROUGH a draught-hole in the woods 
the wind rushed to greet Frankie. Down 

the slope of the valley went he, with the sun 
gleaming yellow on the stubble of a carried 
field. The pimpernel stars at his feet reminded 
him of the red-bricked floor of the kitchen at 
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home. Pink-striped cups of field-convolvulus 
brimmed with liquid air, and dwarf poppies 
on hairy legs fluttered their red rags. And 
here and there, as if to keep pace with the 
merry wind, he heard, though could not see, 
the grasshoppers stitching like mad on their 
sewing-machines. 

Down, a-down went he, with his little body 
running away with his legs, so that he was 
hard put to it to pull himself up before the 
barb-fenced hole in the hedge. He could still 
see the giant Wellingtonia far away there on 
the skyline, and so he kept his course. 

He crossed a field full of weeds—cool 
ox-eyed daisies, yellow cushions of granny’s 
slippers, tall thistles, with single purple fluffs 
and sprays of sun-tempered knife-blades for 
leaves; and there, in an empty square where a 
rick once stood, he saw white tresses of 
thistle-seeds, like a display of theatrical wigs 
in a shop-window. 

He must make his way again through trees, 
for they bobbed before him in a green line. 
Cool trees these—the withies on the edge of 
the brickyard pit. He passed between the 
candelabras, higher than his father, of the 
great mullions, their green candles mounted 
by a wide yellow flame which glowed palely 
against the willows. He paused for a moment, 
for something was busy at his feet. A viper 
uncoiled her pretty diamonds and slid quietly 
out of the way. Frankie waited for her to do 
so; he was a considerate little lad in that way. 

An upsurge of sulphurous smoke from 
behind the withies urged him on. He hurried 
through them in order to see this great big 
bonfire, and stopped abruptly upon the 
extreme edge of the pit. He could see down- 
wards quite clearly, because the couch-turf 
upon which he stood overhung the brickyard 
below. 

There was a faraway picture down there of 
kilns, odd and squat-looking, of criss-crossed 
rails with skips on them like a toy train, and 
half-naked brown men crawling like crabs, all 
shoulders and arms and no feet. Frankie was 
fascinated as one of the skips crept along the 
rail, pushed by two men with no feet. He 
watched it gather speed, watched one of the 
men jump upon the pole used for a brake and 
sit there as the skip rumbled its way under 
the flat roofs and disappeared. 

No-one knew he was up here, for they did 
not look up. He worked his way along the 
edge of the pit, over the disused part, with a 
deep, deep pool of green water, into which 





a stone plunged from under the couch-lumps 
he was treading. A dainty blue butterfly 
overhung the emptiness of the pool and came 
dancing close to Frankie’s head. 

No, no-one down there saw him—except a 
shaggy old dog in the entrance to the yard, 
who pricked his ears, tried to look up over his 
shoulder backwards as his nose followed the 
drifting scent, then turned round to gaze with 
glass eyes at the tiny figure plodding round the 
rim. The dog kept his gaze fixed upon the 
boy until he disappeared from the edge off 
down towards the fields again. Deliberately, 
the old dog turned back to the road, yawned, 
stretched, and again dozed lightly in the dust. 


|B goatee a-down sped Frankie, through 
standing corn, with wheat-heads like 
kittens’ paws patting his shoulders as he 
went. The cock-pheasant hurled himself with 
a frightened cry from Frankie’s hurrying feet. 
A shrill curse exploded in the air at the boy’s 
side, and, turning, he saw the fleeing ghost of 
the lapwing, flapping her sable curtains and 
crying to the skies in despair. Startled 
Johnnie Hare sat tall upon his haunches to 
look, then crashed his way through the corn, 
adding his noise to the tumult of bowing 
heads. 

Bramble flowers bloomed along the next 
hedge, and huge hogweeds stood there holding 
their white kitchen-plates. From behind the 
hedge came an endless sighing and humming. 
Frankie found a hole, pushed through, so that 
the crushed bracken under his feet assailed 
him with a smell like mushrooms, and stood 
upon the edge of the highroad. 

Here he was both fascinated and bewildered 
by the seething serpent of road traffic—huge 
grey spinning wheels, shining varnish, sighing 
tyres, grumbling engines, and high, grey 
windows passing one behind the other, with 
strained faces pasted upon them. Frankie 
waited a long time for a gap in the traffic, 
then, seeing one, he slipped through. One of 
the white faces on the high windscreens 
suddenly broke into animation, but was 
whisked away as the wheels bore it on. 

Safely on the other side, and through the 
next hedge, Frankie found himself in the 
water-meadows. He sighted his Wellingtonia, 
nearer now, and could just see an open space 
beneath its branches. That, sure enough, was 
where the gate would be. As if to confirm 
this, a stiff breeze swept over the pasturage 


THE ABRIDGE GATE 


and shook the brambles behind his head. I 
seemed a long way yet, and Frankie began to 
lose interest. But he wandered on, not so 
quickly now, for he was just a little tired. 

Keeping his Wellingtonia ahead meant 
passing through a herd of cattle. Frankie was 
not afraid of these, for he was used to them 
thumping and tearing the grass in the field 
outside his home. He entered this resting 
chamber of horned giantesses, not much 
taller than the backs of those who lay, curled 
like cats, and who swung round their wet, 
blunt, curious nostrils towards him. A bull, 
standing solid on his knock-knees, lowered 
his muzzle to gaze unblinkingly upon him. 
Frankie was breathless at the hugeness of the 
animal, with its broad face covered in tight 
brown curls, and its stump horns. 

The bull watched him in an off-hand way 
as he made towards the river. The bull never 
allowed his women near the river on this 
stretch. The banks were undermined by water 
and by otter, and the water sank away down 
into murky, weedy deepness. However, it was 
no concern of his, and, flicking the stout from 
his legs, he ambled towards the herd. 


AS Frankie progressed he saw his Welling- 


tonia gradually sinking behind the river- 
side rushes. He did not know the river was 
there, and wondered how far he would have 
to go before he reached open ground again. 
He was, in fact, a little «ncomfortable, for it 
seemed cooler here, and the ground was damp, 
the dampness coming up through the soles of 
his shoes. The sky was not quite so bright. 
Had he been near the cottage, he would have 
seen that the sun was over Michelmersh 
Church steeple, which meant that it was near 
tea-time. 

He had lost sense of time, of hunger, and, 
with the Wellingtonia now completely hidden, 
of direction. He turned round, thinking to go 
back. But the landscape he saw on turning 
round was completely unfamiliar. He would 
think about getting home later on—Frankie 
was not particularly worried about that. If 
he went straight on through, he would see the 
Wellingtonia on the other side. And, once 
he was there, he would be able to see his 
father’s rick across the valley, and that would 
give him a straight line for home. 

The rushes seemed engaged in a babble of 
sibilant anger at the affront of this small 
creature invading their sanctuary. Frankie 
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entered in among them, making his way to- 
wards where he thought the Wellingtonia 
would be. He held his hands in front of him 
to stop them from hitting his face. There was 
no sound, other than that of his small feet 
sucking the mud, the all-present hissing of the 
rushes. He could see no more than a yard 
before him. Only a miracle, or his guardian 
angel, saved him from walking into the river— 
for it appeared abruptly at his very feet. 

Frankie stood there, chilled with horror. 
The heavy mass of deep water sauntered by, 
gleaming like grey metal in the fading light, 
as impassive and merciless as what it was— 
cold, unfeeling, indifferent water. In the 
middle, a round reed bobbed up and down, 
up and down as the water tried to drag it under 
and it sprang up again. 

Two swans, sailing close to the point where 
the lad emerged, drove powerfully to the 
middle with white ripples surging from their 
bows. They turned to gaze, scandalised. 
Then, as if to show by example how they cared 
for their children, as opposed to the way in 
which these baby humans were allowed to 
wander into peril, they gathered up their 
cygnets and puffed away to a safer distance. 

Yes, there was the Wellingtonia, not more 
than two fields away now—but how to 
reach it? 

In fear, Frankie turned and plunged along 
at a reckless speed. A queer bird, the like of 
which he had never seen before, got up at his 
feet and laboured into the wind. It had a 
downward curving bill and heavy flight, 
holding its long legs loosely; round and round 
above him it circled, uttering a strange, broken, 
yodelling cry, until it vanished from sight 
behind the rushes. 

Again there was silence, except for the cease- 
less reed-talk, this time hushed and subdued, 
as if in sympathy, and the sucking of his hurry- 
ing feet. However often the lad tried to make 
his way back to the open field he found, with 
his heart in his mouth, the deep, sauntering 
water-giant at his feet. 

Night crept into the rushes to spread his mat 
to sleep. He, too, seemed to withhold it in 
horror at the boy’s plight. Perhaps he did 
this for a purpose—for suddenly Frankie 
found a path. It led him back to the river, 
but this time he discovered a narrow plank- 
bridge with no handrails, supported by two 
struts across the deep. Frankie saw that it 
led into a field directly beneath the Welling- 
tonia. He was happy again, for narrow wet 
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planks with no handrails had no fears for him, 
and he almost skipped across in relief. 

The wily old king-trout stood still in the 
water in case the boy should fall in. The long 
water-weeds seemed to be trying to weave 
themselves clear lest his small body should 
plunge among them and perish. But he 
crossed safely, and the king-trout flicked off 
to tell the tale of the lost human to his com- 
rades, while night spread his belated mat in 
the rushes and settled him down to his rightful 
rest. And up there, with a hundred sorrow- 
ing arms drooped towards the earth, and a 
thousand sad eyes made of the sky-spaces 
between the branches, stood the sighing 
Wellingtonia, with an open five-bar gate 
beneath her. 


T was a startled and astounded old farmer 

who, standing beneath the giant Welling- 
tonia, and puffing at the glowing cinder in his 
pipe, saw in the near-darkness the forlorn 
figure of a small boy plodding through the 
wet grass towards him. Astounded as he was, 
the farmer was gentle in the way he spoke. 
He knew small boys, and had no wish to go 
chasing after a terrified youngster in the dark- 
ness and the damp. But he need not have 


worried. The small boy, though fatigued and 


bedraggled, was not frightened. And the 
farmer was even more astounded as the 
youngster confronted him to ask in a small, 
tired voice: ‘Please, I’ve come to ask you to 
shut the gate.’ 

‘Shut the gate?’ echoed the big man. 

‘Ah. Father cain’t thatch. He do say the 
wind blows through this here gate so, mister. 
Can you keep ’n shut, please?’ 

Mystified, the farmer looked across the 
valley in the direction from which the small 
boy had come. Above the white wraiths of 
mist weaving over the river he saw, gleaming 
like an emerald on the further hilltop, the 
thatched cap of a distant rick. And then, 
being a Hampshire man and knowing the old 
sayings, he suddenly understood. ‘Well I’m 
beggared!’ he exclaimed. ‘Aye, I'll shut the 
gate, boy. But you’d better come this side 
on ’n. I'll have to take thee home.’ 

Frankie passed through the gate as the 
farmer clashed it to behind him. As if to 
complete the joke, at that very moment 
the great Wellingtonia gave one last, long, 
shuddering sigh, and stood still. ‘Well I’m 
beggared!’ said the farmer again. ‘They rakes 





for the moon in Wiltshire. They puts the pig 
on the wall to see the band go by in Leicester. 
And now in Hampshire they shuts the gates 
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to keep the wind back!’ His laugh echoed in 
the darkness. But Frankie was too tired to 
understand what he was laughing for. 


Concarneau and its Artists 





_ 


N the 1880’s a school of French painters 

gathered in Pont-Aven round their master, 
the illustrious Gauguin. Pont-Aven is a 
sleepy little village lyine less than a dozen 
miles from the south coast of Brittany, and it 
was refreshing for the artists of Paris to spend 
the summer months there painting pictures, 
and, no doubt, disporting themselves in the 
significantly named Bois d’Amour. A spill- 
over from this now famous school discovered 
the neighbouring port of Concarneau, and, 
ever since that time, each summer finds their 
easels lined up in batteries in the shadow of 
the ramparts of the Ville Close, built by 
Vauban against the more obvious assaults of 
the 17th-century English. 

One suspects that many of the pictures 
painted round the old harbour become by the 
end of the season a sort of currency, something 
to be used, instead of the tattered hundred- 
franc notes, for paying hotel bills. Certainly, 
every hotel, café, and buvette decorates its 
walls with paintings which pretend to capture 
the colour that exists just outside their doors. 

The Concarneau blue is there—a blue 
somewhat whitened with age, sea-salt, and 
Atlantic winds, the blue of the old high-prowed 
ships that have glided round the honey- 
coloured rocks of Finistére since the days of 
the Tyrian traders. You watch it dancing in 
the oily waters of the harbour, where it has 
twinkled for two thousand years; you see it 
when you raise your eyes to the shutters of the 
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dazzlingly white houses; you come upon 
swathes of it draped on the wall of the pier 
where the sardine-nets are drying in the hard, 
bright sunshine. And Concarneau flaunts it 
every August for three days with its Féte des 
Filets Bleus. 

Then there is a red, a distinctive red—the 
red of the sails of the tunny-boats, and of the 
trousers of their sailors. This colour also is 
never new and vivid; it has mellowed with the 
passing years to a tone which suggests a faded 
rose drowsy in its afternoon. 


ee: always there is a ship in the 
picture, perhaps a thonier—a graceful 
craft of some fifty tons, dedicated to the hunt- 
ing of the tunny. Its sails are red and blue, 
and on each side of the mast are long tapering 
curved booms which carry the baited lines. 
Every day these shapely vessels creep out ta 
seek that noble fish which looks like a dolphin 
from a Minoan frieze and tastes like the breast 
of chicken. In August it is found close to the 
shores of Brittany, but in September the chase 
extends nearly to Ireland. When the thonier 
is fishing, the curved booms are lowered until 
they are nearly parallel to the surface of the 
water; when fishing is over, they fold up to 
the mast like the wings of a resting butterfly. 
It is said that in a good season above three 
thousand full catches are landed at Concarneau. 

In the old days the agents of the factories 
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used to meet the boats as they came skim- 
ming home past the end of the pier, and they 
would shout their bids in competition as they 
ran alongside the creaking sails. Now the 
deal is arranged less openly, and lorries are 
waiting to carry the large blue fish to the white 
canning-factory at the back of the town. 
There the tunny receives the skilled attention 
of squads of singing women who, with in- 
credible speed, transfer its flesh to the little 
round tins glittering on their conveyor-belt, 
which curves, like a shining snake, out of the 
roof, along the benches, and off into some 
secret lair. 


OMEHOW, the artists have overlooked 
this picture; but they all paint that of the 
sardine-boat. It is moored to the harbour 
wall, and seated on an upturned box on deck 
is an old man who, with twinkling fingers, 
heads and guts the little silver fish which he 
drops into a large bucket of slowly reddening 
sea-water. It is a timeless task which seems 
to have no prospect of an ending. The picture 
is always there, always a little silver fish and a 
stained brown-handled knife in those knotted 
claws of hands. 

Sometimes a woman stands by the quayside, 
and for that part of the subject the painter 
can lay aside his blues and reds for the women 
of this part of Brittany still dress in black and 
wear with pride the delicate coif and collar of 
starched lace. Even during the worst time of 
the Occupation, when starch was difficult to 
obtain and the German authorities frowned 


upon such wasteful customs in dress, the 
Breton women defied their masters and it 
became fashionable to wear the collar a little 
wider than before. Modern ways are creep- 
ing in, however, and even that most con- 
servative and secret of people—the women 
of the Bigoudéne—now carry a cellophane 
envelope to slip over their cone of lace when 
it rains. ‘M)’sieu,’ said the old captain of the 
thonier, ‘one day you will come back and 
find that they make the lace of aluminium and 
paint it white!’ 


HE war touched Concarneau just a little, 
but few traces of conflict remain. There 
are, it is true, concrete gun-emplacements 
tumbled into ruin, but slowly the weeds and 
mosses are giving them a decent burial. There 
are bullet-marks on the walls of the Villa les 
Ajoncs, but beneath those walls stretches a 
silver plage of incredibly fine sand. It is 
dotted now with the brown bodies of sun- 
bathers and splashed monstrously with the 
red and orange of beach-umbrellas. The 
placid bay is broken into white by the crawl 
stroke of the swimmers, and the shrill noises 
of playing children drift muted to the roadway 
on the cliff. 

While the artist mixes a generous dollop of 
blue paint for his canvas, the walled town 
sleeps on in the summer sunshine just as it 
did in the days of Louis Quatorze; but in the 
aseptic-looking factory in the newer town a 
clattering machine stamps the word ‘Con- 
carneau’” upon a tin of tunny-fish. 


A 


Reflections 


Lovely in their bridal white, 

On a lake as still as light 
(Rippleless the water lies, 

Answering the summer skies), 
Swaying like great galleons, 

Pass slow-moving swans; and swans 
Float reflected, framed complete 
Gainst this sky beneath my feet. 
Fine heads poised and strong wings furled, 
Monarchs of a mirrored world; 

Not a flaw to mar the grace, 

Not a pinion out of place, 

So I, watching, scarce can know 
Bird above from bird below. 


HELEN PUNCH. 





The America’s Cup Centenary 





FRANCIS B. COOKE 


N 22nd August 1851 the schooner 

America, in a race sailed round the 
Isle of Wight, won the historic trophy that 
now bears her name. To commemorate the 
centenary of that event the King has pre- 
sented to the Yacht Racing Association a cup 
to be held in trust as a perpetual challenge cup 
open for competition by yachts of all nations. 
The first race for the trophy will be sailed 
during the Royal Yacht Squadron’s Festival 
of Britain regatta in August, and in accordance 
with His Majesty’s wish the course will include 
a circuit of the Isle of Wight. It is expected 
that the course will be extended round other 
marks to make the distance about 110 miles. 
This first race for the trophy, which has been 
named the Britannia Cup, is open to yachts 
of all nations of from 35 feet to 60 feet by 
Royal Ocean Racing Club rating, with a 
minimum waterline length of 30 feet, so the 
competing vessels will be of the popular 
ocean-racing type. 

The visit of the schooner America in 1851 
originated in a casual suggestion made to 
John C. Stevens, Commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club, that an American vessel 
should be sent to England to compete in the 
regattas that were being arranged in connec- 
tion with the Great Exhibition to take place 
in London that year. At that time no yacht 
had ever sailed across the Atlantic, and it was 
a sporting adventure that appealed strongly 
to Commodore Stevens and other prominent 
members of the Club. A letter was sent to 
the Earl of Wilton, Commodore of the Royal 
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Yacht Squadron, asking if such a visit would 
be welcome, and, having received in reply a 
cordial invitation from Lord Wilton, prepara- 
tions were set on foot without delay. 

To finance the project a syndicate was 
formed comprising the following members of 
the New York Yacht Club: Commodore 
John C. Stevens, Colonel James A. Hamilton, 
and George E. Schuyler, J. A. Hamilton, 
Edwin A. Stevens, J. B. Finlay, and Hamilton 
Wilkes. W. H. Brown, a leading New York 
shipbuilder, undertook to build a vessel of 
not less than 140 tons Custom House measure- 
ment for the sum of thirty thousand dollars, 
guaranteed to beat any other yacht in the 
United States brought to compete with her. 
Furthermore, if sent to England and defeated 
by a British craft of anything like her size, 
the syndicate was to have the right to reject 
her. This sporting offer was at once accepted. 
The schooner was designed by George Steers, 
son of a Plymouth shipwright who had 
migrated to the States in 1819. Although in 
his early thirties, Steers had achieved a con- 
siderable reputation as the creator of speedy 
pilot boats, and America, in fact, was nothing 
but a glorified pilot schooner of the following 
dimensions: length over all, 93 feet 6 inches; 
waterline, 80 feet; beam, 22 feet 6 inches; 
and draught, 11 feet. She was a heavily- 
constructed craft, planked with 3-inch oak, 
and her Custom House measurement was 
180 tons. On her stern was a large gilt eagle, 
resting upon two folded white flags and green 
leaves. Her working sails, made by R. H. 
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Wilson of New York, had an area of 5263 
square feet. 

When completed, America was tried against 
the big sloop Maria, which easily beat her, 
but that was not surprising as Maria was 
16 feet 6 inches longer and had 4 feet more 
beam. In spite of her defeat, the syndicate 
agreed to accept America at the reduced price 
of twenty thousand dollars and send her to 
England. 

The schooner sailed from New York on 
2ist June 1851, bound for Havre, where it 
was proposed to refit her in readiness for 
racing. Carrying all her racing gear, a large 
quantity of stores, and 45 tons ballast, she 
was sunk far below her marks, but made the 
passage in the creditable time of 17} days, 
although using an old suit of sails belonging 
to the pilot schooner Mary Taylor. On 
arrival, the schooner was joined by Com- 
modore Stevens, his brother Edwin, and 
Colonel Hamilton, and the work of putting 
her in racing trim was at once commenced. 
When she had been painted black, her rigging 
set up, and her racing canvas bent, America 
sailed for England. 

It was dusk as the schooner entered the 
Solent, and quite dark ere she brought up for 
the night about six miles from Cowes. But 
news travels fast in a small island and it was 
soon known that she had arrived. Early the 
next morning the cutter Laverock, one of the 
speediest British yachts, left her anchorage in 
the roads to escort the American, and a large 
crowd assembled on Cowes Green to await 
the arrival of the first yacht that had ever 
sailed across the Atlantic. 

Laverock found America still at anchor and, 
after exchanging greetings, jilled about wait- 
ing for the visitor to get under way. The 
Americans were not at all anxious to sail in 
company with the British cutter, as their 
vessel was still heavily laden with stores and 
some inches below her designed waterline. 
But Laverock was not to be denied, and at 
last America got under way. The cutter went 
off with a lead of about 200 yards, but, to the 
astonishment of all, the schooner not only 
weathered her rival but, sailing much faster, 
went to the front and reached Cowes leading 
by nearly half-a-mile. 

The cognoscenti of Cowes watched the 
American schooner sailing away from Lave- 
rock with consternation; indeed, The Times 
declared that ‘she caused as much agitation 
among the Cowes yachtsmen as does a 
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sparrow-hawk among a flock of wood- 
pigeons or skylarks.’ As soon as the schooner 
had anchored, she was visited by the Earl 
of Wilton, who extended a warm welcome 
and offered her company the hospitality of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. Later, Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort went on 
board and were shown over the vessel by 
Commodore Stevens. 


OTHING like America had been seen in 
British waters before, and it would be 
difficult to imagine a greater contrast to the 
English yachts than she presented. Our 
vessels of that period were of the type known 
as the cod’s head and mackerel’s tail. They 
had bluff round bows, the greatest beam well 
forward of the midship section, and long, fine 
quarters. Their rigging was heavy and clumsy, 
and their sails were of hand-woven flax canvas 
and hung from the spars like sacks. So in- 
effective, indeed, were the sails of that period 
that they had to be wetted to make them 
stand on a wind. The American schooner, 
on the other hand, was a long, low craft with 
raking masts, her greatest beam being abaft 
the midship section. Below the water her 
keel fell away to such an angle that her draught 
ranged from 6 feet forward to 11 feet aft. 
But perhaps the most noticeable feature of 
the schooner was her sails. These were made 
of machine-woven cotton duck and cut to set 
almost flat. She carried a mainsail, foresail, 
main topsail, and a huge forestaysail, of which 
the foot, laced to a light boom, extendéd from 
the bowsprit-end to the foremast. In addition, 
she set a jib on a jib-boom. Such was the 
vessel which the Americans had sent across 
the ocean to vie with the yachts of Britain. 
No foreign yacht has ever excited so much 
interest in this country as did America. Long 
detailed descriptions of her appeared in the 
London newspapers and she was the topic 
of the hour. But when it came to racing, 
English yachtsmen displayed a singular lack 
of enthusiasm. Commodore Stevens issued 
challenges broadcast, including an offer to sail 
America against any yacht of any rig belong- 
ing to the Royal Yacht Squadron for a stake 
of ten thousand guineas. But, whether it was 
the magnitude of the stake or the way in 
which the schooner had sailed away from 
Laverock that scared our yachtsmen, this and 
other challenges met with no response. It 
seemed as if the schooner had come to England 





for nothing. At last Commodore Stevens 
accepted an invitation to compete in a race 
round the Isle of Wight promoted by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron for a cup worth £100. 

The race was sailed on 22nd August 1851, 
and, in addition to America, fourteen of the 
fastest British yachts competed. To our 
modern ideas the event bordered upon the 
absurd, for, although the vessels ranged in 
size from the schooner Brilliant of 392 tons 
down to the cutter Aurora of only 47 tons, 
they sailed on level terms without time allow- 
ance. But the fifteen yachts, anchored in a 
double line, as was the custom in those days, 
made a brave show for a great crowd of 
spectators ashore and afloat. 

It was a fine sunny morning, but the breeze 
from the south-west was light and fickle when 
the starting signal was made at 10 a.m. Most 
of the yachts got away briskly, but America, 
badly placed in the back row, was the last to 
start. She soon, however, began to overhaul 
her opponents, and after a quarter of an hour’s 
sailing had passed all but Constance, Beatrice, 
and Gipsy Queen. In the fluky breeze the 
yachts frequently changed places, and at the 
Noman the leaders were timed as follows: 


H. M. S. 
117 0 
11 8 20 
11 8 30 
11 8 45 
119 O 


H. M. S&S. 
Beatrice 11 9 15 
Alarm 11 9 20 
Arrow 1110 0 
Bacchante 11 10 15 


Volante 
Freak 
Aurora 
Gipsy Queen 
America 


The rest were tailed off, and a little later 
Wyvern retired. 

In a freshening and steadier breeze 
America went to the front and soon had a 
commanding lead, but off Sandown she 
carried away her jib-boom. This mishap 
enabled her rivals to close on her a little, but 
the American schooner was smartly handled 
and the wreckage cleared away so quickly 
that she managed to retain her lead. As the 
yachts were close-hauled, America did not 
miss her jib very much, and, steadily drawing 
away from the others, was leading off 
Ventnor by more than a mile from the little 
Aurora. Then Arrow ran aground, and, Alarm 
standing by to render any assistance that 
might be required, two of the fastest British 
yachts were out of the race. The result was 
now a foregone conclusion as America was 
leaving her rivals farther and farther astern. 
On entering the Solent she met the royal yacht 
with Queen Victoria on board. As they 
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passed, the crew of the schooner removed 
their caps and the ensign was dipped in salute. 
Her Majesty, who took a lively interest in the 
event, had come out to meet the yachts as 
they returned. 

The wind then almost died away and pro- 
gress to the finish was very slow. At 6 p.m. 
America’s nearest opponent was five or six 
miles behind, and the race practically over. 
The steamers that had accompanied the yachts 
then hastened on to Cowes to land their 
passengers. But while America was doing 
little more than drift on the tide, Aurora had 
picked up a fine breeze and, coming home at 
a merry gait, finished only 20 minutes after 
the winner. The finish was timed: 

H.M. S. 

America (winner) 8 37 0 

Aurora 0 

Eclipse 0 

Brilliant 0 the following 

morning. 


After the race Mr Ackers, owner of Brilliant, 
protested against America for not rounding 
the Nab, as the other yachts had done, but, as 
no mention of the Nab had been made in the 
sailing instructions handed to Commodore 
Stevens, the protest was dismissed and the 
Cup awarded to America. And so the Cup 
went to America, where it has remained in the 
keeping of the New York Yacht Club for a 
hundred years. Many attempts have been 
made by British yachtsmen to recapture the 
trophy, and vast sums of money spent in the 
process, but without avail. The famous Cup, 
however, can be seen at the Festival of 
Britain, as it has been lent by the New York 
Yacht Club for inclusion among the exhibits 
of national sporting trophies, a gesture much 
appreciated by British yachtsmen. 


AVING won the Cup, the syndicate 
which owned the schooner were at a loss 
what to do with it. Various suggestions were 
made as to its disposal, and in the end it was 
formally conveyed to the New York Yacht 
Club by a deed of gift, to be held in trust as a 
perpetual challenge cup, open for competition 
by yachts of all nations. 

Owing to the outbreak of the American 
Civil War and other causes, it was not until 
1869 that the first challenge for the Cup was re- 
ceived by the holders. This came from James 
Ashbury, who, with his schooner Cambria, 
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challenged through the Royal Harwich Yacht 
Club for a contest to take place the following 
year. To meet the British challenger the 
New York Yacht Club brought out a fleet 
of seventeen yachts, claiming that as America 
had won the trophy from a fleet they were 
entitled to defend it with a fleet. Such a 
contention, however, was neither reasonable 
nor sportsmanlike, for America, when she 
won it, was merely a competitor in a race 
in which the sole object of every vessel 
engaged was to win the prize. Cambria, on 
the other hand, was engaged in an in- 
ternational contest when the object of 
the defending vessels was to prevent the 
challenger winning. In these circumstances 
the challenger had little chance of success as 
she was hemmed in on all sides by the Ameri- 
can yachts, from which she could not extricate 
herself. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
Cambria was defeated by Magic by nearly 
half-an-hour. 

Mr Ashbury challenged again the following 
year with his schooner Livonia, stipulating 
that the Cup should be defended by a single 
vessel. The New York Yacht Club decided to 
submit the point to George L. Schuyler, the 
sole survivor of the syndicate which had 
originally owned America. Mr Schuyler 
decided emphatically for Mr Ashbury. Not 
satisfied with having gained his point, Mr 
Ashbury made other demands that again 
were neither reasonable nor sportsmanlike, 
and an unseemly wrangle ensued. His most 
preposterous claim was the right to sail a 
series of twelve matches, each as the repre- 
sentative of one of the twelve clubs of which 
he was a member, declaring that the first time 
he won he would claim the Cup in the name 
of the club whose flag he was at the time 
flying. In the end, the holders made a final 
offer to sail a series of seven matches on the 
understanding that Livonia represented the 
Royal Harwich Yacht Club alone. Mr 
Ashbury accepted this ultimatum, and it was 
agreed that the yacht winning four of the 
races should be adjudged the winner. 

The incessant wrangling had done much to 
disturb the amenities, and matters were not 
improved by the holders nominating four 
yachts to represent them, claiming the right 
to select any one of them before the start of 
each match. They were thus able to choose 
for cach race the vessel best suited to the 
weather conditions obtaining at the time. 
This may have been within the letter of the 
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law, but certainly was not in accordance with 
its spirit. 

The first match was won easily by Columbia, 
which repeated her success in the second race. 
On that occasion another unfortunate incident 
occurred. In the absence of instructions as to 
which side the mark was to be left, Livonia, 
following British practice, left it to starboard. 
This necessitated a heavy gybe and, while she 
was thus engaged, Columbia stayed round, 
leaving the mark to port. By so doing she 
was able to cut out her rival and take the lead, 
which she held to the finish. Mr Ashbury 
lodged a protest against her, but the com- 
mittee, declaring that it was optional which 
side the mark was left, dismissed the protest. 
The next match was won by Livonia after 
Columbia had been incapacitated by mishaps 
to her gear. 

For the remainder of the contest the holders 
relied upon Sappho, which had little trouble 
in winning the fourth and fifth matches. 
Having won four of the seven races, the New 
York Yacht Club naturally considered that 
the contest was over. Mr Ashbury, however, 
was not satisfied and notified the Club that he 
would bring Livonia to the line for the sixth 
and seventh races, and if there was no Ameri- 
can yacht present to meet her he would claim 
the Cup. This he did, and contended that he 
had won the America’s Cup, reckoning his 
score as follows: the second match because 
Columbia had rounded the mark on the wrong 
side, the third because Livonia beat Columbia, 
and the sixth and seventh races because the 
holders sent no yacht to meet the challenger. 
This claim was so ridiculous that the 
committee ignored it altogether and returned 
to Mr Ashbury three cups he had presented 
to the New York Yacht Club as prizes. 


O unsatisfactory had the first challenge 

contests for the Cup proved that fourteen 
years elapsed before another British yacht 
crossed the Atlantic in quest of the trophy, but 
in the meantime Canada challenged twice, 
first with Countess of Dufferin in 1876 and then 
with Atalanta in 1881. Both were poor 
vessels, poorly equipped and _ indifferently 
sailed, and they were badly beaten by the 
American vessels Madeleine and Mischief 
respectively. 

In 1885 Sir Richard Sutton challenged with 
Genesta, and a new era in these contests 
commenced. After the second Canadian 





challenge the New York Yacht Club came to 
the conclusion that the contests were develop- 
ing along lines never contemplated or in- 
tended by the donors of the trophy. A clause 
in the deed of gift stipulating that a challeng- 
ing yacht should make the voyage to the 
racing venue on her own bottom was obviously 
inserted with the object of confining the 
contests to sea-going vessels, but Atalanta had 
been built inland and towed by mules through 
the Erie Canal to New York. The Club 
therefore returned the Cup to Mr Schuyler, 
asking him to reconvey it to them under a 
new deed of gift. The new deed of gift, under 
which all subsequent contests have taken 
place, was a much more carefully compiled 
document than the original and eliminated 
the possibility of such disputes as had arisen 
between Mr Ashbury and the Club. 

Sir Richard Sutton soon won the esteem of 
the Americans by his sportsmanlike behaviour. 
While jockeying for position at the start of 
the first match the defender Puritan, on the 
port tack, was mishandled and carried away 
Genesta’s bowsprit. By the rules the chal- 


lenger was entitled to sail over and claim the 
race, but when the committee steamed across 
and offered to start her, Sir Richard replied: 
“We are very much obliged to you, but we 


don’t want it in that way. We want a race, 
not a walk-over.’ As he subsequently declined 
to allow the owners of Puritan to pay the cost 
of repairs to his vessel, his fine sportsmanship 
was much applauded and served completely 
to restore the good relations that had been so 
much disturbed by previous contests. But 
Genesta met a better boat in Puritan and, like 
her predecessors, suffered defeat. During her 
stay in American waters, however, she won 
both the Cape May and the Brenton Reef 
Cups, which for long remained in England. 
Thenceforth the contests were carried on 
under pleasant conditions, but the trophy 
defied all attempts to recapture it. Galatea 
was defeated by Mayflower in 1886; Thistle 
by Volunteer in 1887; and Valkyrie II by 
Vigilant in 1893. In 1895 Lord Dunraven 
challenged for the second time with Valkyrie 
III, and there ensued a bitter quarrel between 
him and the New York Yacht Club. His 
lordship accused the owners of Defender of 
shipping extra ballast under cover of night 
after the yachts had been officially measured. 
The Americans indignantly denied the charge, 
and as the result of an official enquiry, in 
which both sides were represented by counsel, 


THE AMERICA’S CUP CENTENARY 


they were entirely exonerated. Lord Dun- 
raven, however, afterwards reiterated his 
charge in print, and the New York Yacht 
Club removed his name from the roll of 
honorary members of the Club. So poignant 
was the quarrel that opinions were freely 
expressed on both sides of the Atlantic that 
there would never be another contest for the 
America’s Cup, but four years later a new 
Richmond entered the lists in the person of 
Sir Thomas Lipton, who was destined to 
dominate America’s Cup racing for more 
than thirty years. 


[PTON, as is known was a remarkable 
man. Starting in life as a shop-boy of 
poor Irish parents at half-a-crown a week, by 
enterprise and industry he rose to be the 
owner of a chain of stores that spread over 
the British Isles like the antennz of a giant 
insect, and to be a millionaire, a baronet, and 
a personal friend of King Edward VII. His 
first challenge for the America’s Cup may have 
been an advertising stunt, as was said, but it 
is very certain that to ‘lift the Cup,’ as he 
expressed it, became the ambition of his life. 
Five times he challenged for the trophy, in 
vessels all named Shamrock, without success, 
and it was said that at the time of his death he 
was planning to send a sixth Shamrock in 
quest of the elusive Cup. By his geniality and 
fine sportsmanship he won the hearts of the 
American people, who, after his fifth failure, 
presented a consolation cup to ‘The world’s 
greatest loser.” He asked little in the way of 
concessions and obtained more than any 
other challenger, and, when beaten, invariably 
said he had lost to a better boat and would 
try again. 

After his fifth and, as it proved, his last 
attempt, Lipton was succeeded by another 
fine sportsman in T. O. M. Sopwith, who 
challenged with Endeavour in 1934. She was 
an exceptionally fast yacht, designed by 
Nicholson, and came nearer to victory than 
any other challenger. On the eve of her 
departure for New York her professional 
crew went on strike for higher wages, but 
Mr Sopwith, who was already paying them 
generously, was not a man to be intimidated. 
He therefore sacked the lot, with the excep- 
tion of a few who had remained faithful, and 
called for volunteers. In a few days he had 
got together a crew of young amateurs and 
the yacht was able to sail on the appointed 
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date. Considering that these amateurs had 
little or no experience in handling the gear of 
vessels of such size, they did astonishingly 
well, and Endeavour won the first two races 
of the series. In the third match the defender 
Rainbow failed to respond to Endeavour’s luff 
and the latter had to bear away to avoid a 
collision. Mr Sopwith protested, but the 
committee declined to consider the protest 
as he had not displayed a protest flag until 
approaching the finishing-line, instead of at 
the time of the incident as is the American 
custom. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that Mr Sopwith delayed displaying the signal 
on the advice of the American representative 
who was sailing in the challenger. Discour- 
aged by what they considered unfair treat- 
ment, Endeavour’s crew lost heart and in the 
remaining matches failed to reproduce the 
form they had displayed in the earlier races, 
and Endeavour lost the contest, although it 
was the general opinion that she was the 
faster yacht. 

In 1937 Mr Sopwith challenged again, with 


Endeavour II, which had done well in a 
season’s racing at home, but in Ranger she 
had an opponent that was probably the 
speediest yacht of the size ever launched and 
she was easily beaten. 

Although fourteen British and two Canadian 
attempts have been made to win the Cup since 
the schooner America first won it a hundred 
years ago, the trophy still remains in the 
keeping of the New York Yacht Club. Four- 
teen years have elapsed since the last contest 
for it, and some people say that there will 
never be another. But it is unthinkable that 
racing for one of the greatest international 
sporting trophies in the world should be 
allowed to lapse. Sooner or later there will 
be another contest, but probably under 
different conditions. The trend on both sides 
of the Atlantic has for some years past been 
in the direction of smaller yachts of the ocean- 
racer type, and it is possible that when the 
next contest takes place it will be confined to 
yachts of about 70 tons of sea-going type and 
over a much longer course. 


TT 


Broken Tryst 


Fan simmer smooled awa’, coostin’ her petals, 
An’ sprecklt a’ the loanin’ wi’ her sna, 

A furthy cranreuch staul the hinmaist roses, 
But lea’d wi’ me the fairest flooer o° a’. 


Oh, she wis fairer nor the Lenten lily, 
Fa’s beauty rugs the hert; an’ in her ee, 


Blue as the vaalt o° hev’n, a love-lowe glintit, 
Safter nor munelicht on a sloomy sea. 


We trystit ilka Sawbath nigh a twalmonth; 
An’ weet or shine the nicht hid aye a leam; 
An’ heich aboon, the lift wis ivver cloodless, 
That drappit gente doon on’s baith, a dream. 





She hecht we'd hae the tryst tae en’ oor trystin’, 
An’ mairry fan the roses cam in June: 

An’ Joy ga’ed rantin’ doon the road afore me, 
Til I wis fairly dizzy wi’ the soon. 


I pu’ed ma Love a reid reid rose at dawin’, 
Dern in its brennin’ hert ma ain hert’s skaith, 
That seres me wi’ a brand there is nae dowsin’, 
For it isna me she’s trystit wi’—but Daith. 


ELIZABETH T. DAWSON. 





Laws of the Mighty 








H. 


ROM the sunlit branches the leopardess 
watched with approval the feasting of her 
three hungry kits. And hungry indeed they 
seemed from the way they were tackling the 
gorgeous peacock their mother had so recently 
killed, and to which she had led them with many 
purrings—to their first meat meal. Pretty, 
bright-eyed, innocent-looking little balls of 
fluff they were—at least they had been till they 
saw this wonderful feast lying at the roots of 
the pepper-vine; then, in an instant, they 
changed to carnal imps of destruction. Their 
eyes shone red and they fell upon the kill 
snarling and snatching, as though in a twink- 
ling their innocent babyhood had slipped 
away. But there was no question of table 
manners, for their mother looked on with an 
approving eye. This was as things should be, 
for were they not born to snatch and worry? 
The peacock lay at the jungle edge, and 
beyond extended a vista of glaring sunshine. 
The sun, a red, remorseless ball of fire, was 
low in the evening sky, and the great cats 
cannot see when the glare is in their eyes. 
Nor do they seem to suspect danger from that 
quarter, for the leopardess had no inkling of 
what was coming until it came, and it was 
then irreparably too late. 


ge silent, striped to match the sunshine 
and shadow, the bully of the jungle came 
like a flash from the glare. Lightning could 
not have struck quicker or with more deadly 


MORTIMER BATTEN 


certainty, for the tigress must have guessed 
the mother of the kits would be near, so she 
restrained her usual snarl, which is meant to 
strike the paralysis of terror. She came with 
the uncontrollable jealousy of approaching 
motherhood, the jealousy of mother towards 
mother, backed by a sense of evil towards 
other hunters who dared to share her range. 

The leopards belong to the trees and, there- 
fore, they kill regardless of the ranges of 
others. They are the ghosts of the jungle 
which drop like shadows from the branches, 
then depart with their kill back into the 
branches, of, at least, clear of the trodden 
paths, which belong to the hunters of the 
ground. Thus Spots and Stripes rarely meet, 
and it would be better if they never met at all. 
Blood relations they may be, or something 
near to it, but the only bond between them is 
that of blood spilt. 

The tigress had come from the glare of the 
sun, and back into that wall of fire she de- 
parted, and, quick though the other cat’s 
mind was, it failed for some seconds to register. 
Or perhaps she could not credit this dreadful 
thing, for there was not another soul in the 
jungle, fur, hoof, or feather, who would have 
stooped to this vicious act towards one of 
high standing. 

The cubs had simply flattened down, each 
with a whimper to its mother. The little 
he-kit, the sturdiest of the three, had turned 
to face the tigress with fluffy forepaws pre- 
sented, and it was he the tigress took. He did 
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not know what manner of fate had struck him 
down, but his mother knew, for when a tiger 
snatches in that way its fangs close to kill. 
The tigress went with the little leopard 
dangling from her jaws as though it were one 
of her own cubs she was carrying. 

The leopardess dropped to earth and landed 
with one paw raised, ready to strike. A brist- 
ling vision of vengeance she may have been, 
but she was too late. Seconds had now passed 
since the deed occurred, and the wild demands 
split-seconds for action. Some distance off 
she could hear the tigress crashing, and she 
leapt back into the branches and started in 
pursuit. But again she paused, for just down 
there were her living kits, and would it not 
have been folly to leave the living in pursuit 
of the dead? Fruitless pursuit, moreover, 
which would only have cost her life, while her 
two surviving kits still needed her. 

No, worse than useless, and, as she looked 
down upon the two living mites, the red fury 
in her eyes faded to the green of bereaved 
motherhood. She went down to them, utter- 
ing again those soft purring noises which 
meant ‘follow me,’ but they were too young 
to understand, and did not want to leave their 
banquet. They struck out at their mother, 
showing their tiny white milk-fangs, at which 
she cuffed them impatiently and threw them 
sprawling ahead of her. With each bewildered 
back-glance her eyes shone red again and 
little ripples ran along her spine like the breeze 
on the face of the forest pools. She looked 
very much of the professional fighting- 
machine, with weapons stripped for action, 
yet she was first a mother. Fury, fear, and 
hatred were in every line of her supple body, 
from her twitching tail-tip to her whiskered 
muzzle—hatred, indeed, and was there not 
cause for it? 


ore was not heading back to the old 
shady den by the jungle tank at which she 
had drunk when her kits were born, for after 
an experience of this kind a wild cat’s first act 


is to change her lair. The cool of evening 
was falling fast, and the kits were slow along 
the overgrown banks of the stream by which 
she was taking them. When one crouched 
and whimpered she would carry it, but soon 
have to drop it to carry the other as it refused 
to follow further. They were too small to 
travel by the branches, where their motiier 
would have felt safer. 
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So night came on like the gathering of a 
cloud, and, as an orchestra glides smoothly 
from tune to tune, so the voices of the day 
folk merged into the chorus of those belong- 
ing to the night. Very different tunes they 
were, and, though the change from one to the 
other took only a minute or so, one would not 
have noticed it till a jackal chuckled eerily 
from a nullah of the stony slopes ahead. 
Then came yell after yell from another night 
scavenger, knock-kneed, heavy-jowled, striped 
and camouflaged to match the night, its mirth- 
less laughter mingling with the cries of the 
night birds, the croaking of frogs, and the 
buzz of horny-winged insects. A thrashing 
in the distance sounded like elephants, but 
Spots could have told you it was the old bull- 
sambur of the White Hill across the river 
thrashing the undergrowth to rid his new 
horns of velvet. That wireless receiver of a 
brain of hers registered a hundred other 
sounds, some of them too high-pitched to be 
within the range of human ears. 

No adult animals of one species vary more 
in size than the leopards, and Spots was a 
small sample; but the jungle men will tell 
you that all leopards are leopards, and that 
size matters not. It would have been but a 
matter of two hundred yards to the old den, 
while the place to which she was taking her 
kits was over a mile away. At length they 
emerged from the jungle darkness and ahead 
of them rose the naked hillside, where the 
shallow patches of earth were dried and 
curled like bacon forgotten in the pan. The 
skies were bright now and the moon not far 
away. 

They had scarcely emerged from the timber 
when there rang from those stony heights a 
fierce ‘ gurr-woff,’ followed by bark after bark, 
which sounded as though the creatures that 
uttered them were bounding from point to 
point. The sound spread up and across the 
hill, answered from gully to gully till the whole 
grey slope seemed living. It was this very 
gully with its trickling stream that Spots was 
following, for she must have water laid on. 
So must the baboons, which was why they 
had dug themselves in on this particular 
hillside. 

There is no love lost between the baboons 
and the leopards. Old man baboon had 
sighted Spots the instant she left the jungle 
blackness, and now a hundred pairs of eyes 
were watching down the slope, a hundred 
dog-like faces turned in that direction. Some 





had yet to pick her out and were climbing to 
the higher points, sharply in relief against the 
sky, while one little fellow climbed to his 
Grandma’s shoulders and stood up there. 
But when he saw Spots he ran, jibbering with 
terror, and hid among the rocks. 

The old men of the colony were uniting to 
hold a council of war. They barked at the 
leopardess and at each other, prancing and 
ambling stiffly with trailing arms from height 
to height, but as yet there was too much excite- 
ment to get down to serious business. Nor 
was there need for it, for a leopardess with two 
sprawling cubs, so young that they kept falling 
into the crevices and had to be carried in 
turns, was not likely to be on the war-path. 
Animals are quick to divine each other’s 
intentions, and soon word went round that 
this leopardess was not hunting—if anything, 
she herself was hunted. Yes, a very disturbed 
and distressed leopardess, who kept looking 
behind her, and assuredly she was not bring- 
ing those whimpering brats up here just for 
the fun of the thing. So the din in the baboon 
colony died down, and they all sat watching 
with the keenest interest while Spots continued 
the rocky, tedious climb. 

Was it because of the baboons, indeed, that 
she had chosen this place? For if she denned 
up on their range she would at least have 
them as watchdogs, and they would know that 
Spots does not kill at the threshold of her 
cubs. Such a thing would be against the law, 
and in the wild all laws are unwritten. In the 
world of cats and dogs, of elephants and 
baboons, of nearly every living thing except 
the insects and the reptiles, even in the world 
of man himself, no good ever comes of break- 
ing an unwritten law. That is universal, and, 
though the mighty are free to prey upon the 
weak, the law of property stands paramount. 
Above all else on earth a leopardess’s cubs are 
her own, and, though a greater cat may freely 
kill her, it is against the law for one of her own 
ilk to kill her young. So, had the tigress and 
the leopardess now come face to face upon 
that naked hillside, the mistress of the jungle 
would have turned aside, because the law of 
trespass would have demanded it. Spots 
sensed that Stripes would not follow, for 
conscience makes cowards, and Stripes knew 
that she had broken the law. Some day she 
would assuredly be held at ransom for her 
own spite and folly, for 

Justice moves with a foot as fleet 
On the jungle path as in Regent Street. 


LAWS OF THE MIGHTY 


OON mother and kits were curled up in a 

chamber under the rocks. There were 
leopard hairs on the floor of that chamber, 
together with the bones of young baboons. 
For an hour the leopardess slept, then with 
silken movements she uncurled herself from 
the family heap and went down to the stream 
to drink. 

By now the moonlight was white over the 
fairyland of jungle, but the big cat’s eyes 
narrowed as she looked in that direction; 
then she went back to her kits, mewing softly, 
and nursed them. She took them out into 
the moonlight and groomed them from end 
to end, after which she bestowed similar care 
upon her own toilet while the cubs rolled 
together at her paws. 

In due course she nosed them back into the 
den and bade them stay there. She mounted 
the boulder which served as their roof, and 
there in silhouette against the sky, not fifty 
yards away, sat old man baboon, posted to 
keep watch on her. His head was in her 
direction and their eyes met. The baboon 
might have been carved in stone, so completely 
still was he, and he uttered never a sound. 
Let that spotted cat once break the peace, 
and they would have hounded her out and 
destroyed her cubs, but at what terrible cost 
to themselves! 

Now it was as though a message passed 
between them. ‘I must go hunting,’ said the 
wild cat. ‘I will go far afield. I leave you to 
watch.” The baboon took up a pebble and 
popped it into his mouth, clicking it against 
his yellow fangs as though to remind the cat 
that he had fangs. The cat rubbed her face 
caressingly against the shelf as she would have 
rubbed it against the fragrant valerian, as if 
to show that she knew a world of sweeter 
things than warfare. 

Then all of a sudden it seemed that the 
leopardess forgot everything except that misty 
world below, where the tall trees rose like the 
towers of an unending city—jungle, jungle 
away into distance, till the clouds and dis- 
tant ridges united. Her tail-tip curled, her 
eyes flashed red again, and clearly one thought 
was uppermost in her mind—that there were 
only two cubs in her den, and there should 
have been three. The third, the sturdiest one, 
was gone beyond recall, and her mother 
instincts bade her search for him. So she 
melted away towards the jungle darkness, 
and still the old man baboon uttered never a 
syllable. 
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HE moon dipped out of sight and the sky 

became overcast. Not a star twinkled, 
and the forest depths were as black velvet. 
Spots went by the trees, and she went like an 
arrow. She had her runways from branch to 
branch, every foothold of which she knew as 
those of the ground know their trodden paths. 
She glided from tree to tree, then dropped 
into blackness again, to alight with a silken 
pad of paws amidst that inkpot of interwoven 
branches. Not a monkey announced her 
passing, not a parrot awoke. She went 
through that world of shadows like a shadow 
of death, and she knew for a certainty that 
it was only the dead she would find at the 
end of it. f 

She found the kit, clumsily tumbled in the 
tigress’s larder along with a squandered mass 
of carnage the mistress of the jungle would 
never touch. This was her provision, in- 
stinctively made, now that her cubs were due 
—slaughter, useless slaughter, enough to feed 
a zoo, soon to become a creeping mass of 
carrion, for she would never need it. The 
leopardess took her dead cub away from the 
sinister and horrible place and buried him 
among the ferns and mosses where she 
thought none would find him. A life need- 
lessly taken, taken out of cattish spite towards 
another mother of the jungle. Then the 
leopardess went home to her kits, but she fed 
on the way and took a trade-rat back with 
her for them to play with. 

Next night the darkness came creeping in 
like a great and ominous presence. The 
jungle might have been a place of the dead, 
save for the voices of lesser things which had 
not sense enough to observe the silence. An 
hour passed, then the silence was shattered 
by roar after roar, each outburst breaking 
the echoes till the jungle fairly shook with 
accumulated sound; and Spots knew that her 
enemy was announcing to the world that her 
cubs were born. It was foolish, perhaps, but 
Stripes feared neither great nor small, from 
Tusks, who is king of the forest, to the 
serpents who strike like tongues of fire. She 
who was loved by none and hated by all, 
giving no quarter as she would expect none 
when she became old and feeble, and those 
who had fled from her yesterday might avenge 
their hatred. Then she would go pitiless and 
without pity, as old tigers do. 

At intervals through the night 


Stripes 
shook the jungle, till others joined in and a 
wave of sound fled from glade to glade and 
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over the hilltops, as the wave of bird-song 
comes at dawn from the first refrain of a 
single singer. But Stripes never knew that 
bright eyes were watching her from among 
the branches, following her as she prowled 
with the red light of hatred in her eyes. Yes, 
to the river-bank Spots followed her, to the 
old and twisted tree from the cavernous roots 
of which came the whimperings of tiger cubs 
only a few hours old. This was her range, 
Stripes told the world, and anyone who 
hunted here did so at their peril, for she, 
mistress of the jungle, had her new-born cubs 
to feed. 

Thus the nights drifted, till one sunset 
found the sky overcast; and in the distance 
a mightier voice, the voice of the Thunder 
King, was threatening. Spots had given her 
kits their evening meal, and now she lay at 
the den mouth while they rolled at her feet, 
that sharp brain of hers taking in every sound 
to guide her on her night’s hunting. She 
heard the day birds go to roost, she traced 
the rabble of the jungle to their riverside 
thickets where they could drink at dawn, and 
as she listened her ears went up and down 
and her eyes changed colour with every burst 
of sounds. Between those waves the silence 
was foreboding, like a tightly-stretched wire 
across the face of the land, and the air was 
hot and oppressive. 

To the eyes of man it would now have been 
pitch-dark, but Spots could see the silky, 
brown glow which overhung everything, till 
earth and forest were alike tinted with it. 
Here and there a beetle buzzed noisily until it 
collided with a twig and fell to earth, then a 
nighthawk would clap or a monkey would 
trill, and another wave of sound would sweep 
the forest. 

Spots was ill at ease. Never were her ears 
keener as she sat bolt upright at the den 
mouth, raising one forepaw, then the other, 
as though prepared to launch herself into 
space at an awaited signal. 

It came at length, when the distant rumble 
of thunder had died. The night seemed to be 
closing in on all sides with some unknown 
force which soon must release its power. 
That sound was too faint and far away for 
man’s ears to have detected it, just a crash and 
a snarl, then silence again. Such sounds 
break the forest stillness at all hours, day and 
night, but to most they pass unnoticed and 
unheeded. But the leopard mother knew, 
because it was the very sound for which she 





was waiting, and now she saw the whole 
picture. 


HE King Sambur of White Hill was on his 

knees, blood streaming from his nostrils, 
and over the distance came a sound like a sigh 
as the tigress struck again. His horns were 
still in the velvet, and one of them, snapped 
off at the coronet, was sent whirling into the 
trees by the force of the blow. He pitched 
forward, his neck broken, and the one re- 
maining horn dug deeply into the ground 
where the great cat had stood but a moment 
ago. It was the end of the King Sambur, and 
now Stripes would feed at her leisure, and it 
would be dawn before she got back to her 
den, having crossed three miles of jungle and 
swum the river. 

So the ears of the mother leopard told her 
in which direction her hunting led that night. 
The red light was in her eyes as she hustled 
her kits underground, and only old man 
baboon saw her depart. Again, like an arrow 
she went where the jungle was densest, but 
the ways she took were high above the thickets, 
where the brightly-coloured creatures of the 
sunlight live. Thus from thicket to thicket 
by ways none could follow, till she gained the 
place where she had found her cub lying that 
night when she carried him away. Still on, 
till she reached the old dead tree by the wide 
river, and there she dropped to earth with a 
final thud of paws. 

She knew what she had come to do, but 
now to her ears came the whimpering of 
tiger cubs, as her own cubs had whimpered 
ere their eyes were open. Above everything 
she was a mother, and—the hollow useless- 
ness of it all! Vengeance plays no part in 
the planning of the wild, and for the most 
part belongs only to the world of man. But 
in the world of the wild as in the world of 
man the ruling is complex. ‘An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth’; yet, slay thy 
neighbour by all means, but spare her child. 

Thus the leopardess paused in the act of 
trespass, paused a few seconds too long, for 
others have mother instincts which may 
command their presence. The red light was 
gone from the leopardess’s eyes, yet it was 
not her courage which died, but rather her 
sense of motherhood which came to life. 
Mercy? No. How could mercy enter such 
a world as hers? Pity? One might as well 
have looked for it at the heart of a serpent. 


LAWS OF THE MIGHTY 


Justice? No. The cats the world over are 
ignorant of it, yet still she paused, her eyes 
wandering across the wide expanse of river. 
Then her ears twitched up again. 

Submerged, save for her patched and evil 
face, glowering and terrible, Stripes drew 
nearer. She had come far and fast, for Spots 
could hear her panting, yet the leopardess 
remained as though rooted to the earth. 
Conscience makes cowards, and that terrible 
presence held her there—a trespasser at an- 
other’s threshold. She saw the tigress bound 
from the water, casting wide the spray, then 
approach with head hung low, her glowering 
gaze upon the leopardess. It was a nightmare 
scene no artist could depict; the two terrible 
cats face to face, both of them deadly killers, 
though the one crouching looked but a kit 
compared with the other. Every line of these 
mighty bodies was full of meaning—a fight 
to the finish, which would be but brief, for 
each had now caught the other out, and the 
scales were balanced. 

From the roots of the old gnarled tree came 
a storm of whimpering, which reminded Spots 
that she still had her choice. It was death in 
any case now, but there was one way more 
terrible than squaring the deal by might of 
tooth and claw, a way by which vengeance 
could be obtained instead of dying with her 
purpose unachieved. One lightning spring 
to the den mouth, three worrying snatches, 
and the deed would be done, and she crouched 
to make that spring even as the tigress tested 
her footing. But neither of them sprang, 
because... 

There was a blinding flash and a crash 
which dazed the hearing. The two mothers 
saw the old tree torn asunder ere they were 
blinded by the blue-green glare, and both 
leapt away from the blast of sand and flying 
fragments which struck their bodies. So, 
in the blackness, they were no longer face to 
face, but side by side, pawing the blindness 
from their eyes, while sweet and sickly the 
wave of ozone filled their nostrils. 

Slowly the dust cleared and their bewildered 
sight returned. Side by side the mothers 
stood, striving for understanding, till under- 
standing came to them. Under the smoulder- 
ing tree where the tigress’s den had been lay 
a tumbled disorder of rocks, whence no 
whimperings came, for that sound was silenced 
for ever. The cubs were dead and buried. 

Again their eyes met, but the red light of 
fury was gone from those of the tigress, to be 
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succeeded by the green of bereaved mother- 
hood. And the leopardess knew that her 
enemy was not looking at her, but through 
her and infinitely beyond, completely and 


utterly unmindful of the trespass upon her 
home. A hand more terrible than claws and 
jaws had struck to avenge, more certain in 
its blow than flesh and blood can be. 


Veterinary Kecollections 





GURTH EDELSTEN 


ORTY years on, and a few more besides, 

and I am back again in South Africa, 
revisiting familiar haunts of the long, long 
ago, and, very naturally, indulging in a fair 
amount of reminiscencing at the same time. 
Far from looking back ‘forgetfully,” however, 
as the old song has it, I find that I am able to 
conjure up with remarkable clarity some of 
the many difficulties that confronted me when, 
as a Milner settler, I tried my hand at stock- 
farming in the Orange River Colony in the 
early years after the South African War. 

The sole claims of most of the settlers, 
including myself, to any suitability for the 
life on which we were embarking were that 
we could ride, were interested in natural 
history and in animals generally, and that we 
possessed the required amount of capital. 
Few of us had any knowledge of the diseases 
that might attack the animals that we in- 
tended farming with, nor had we any of the 
treatment of the diseases. It is true that the 
veterinary research-station of Ondersters- 
poort, under the capable direction of Dr 
Theiler, had just come into being, but since 
horses provided most of the transport in these 
days the work of the station at the time was 
mainly concerned with the combating of the 
then deadly horse-sickness. The services of 
privately practising veterinary surgeons were 
sometimes available in the outlying districts, 
but these men, again, were mostly horse 
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specialists. One exception, whom I knew 
intimately, was an old Scotch vet, affection- 
ately nicknamed ‘Feyther,’ whose profound 
knowledge would have taken him to great 
heights had he not, alas! been addicted to 
the bottle. I shall refer to him later. 

For the treatment of petty ailments, such 
as milk-worm in lambs and calves, and 
tummy troubles brought about by the effect 
of a change in the seasons on the veld-grazing, 
a mixture of one part of Cooper's arsenical 
powder and nine parts of common salt, in 
suitable doses, was in general use; but when 
it came to obscure or more serious illnesses 
farmers usually depended upon home remedies. 
Some of these were sensible enough, others 
were not. For instance, when horse-sickness 
was prevalent, there was good reasoning 
behind the custom of shutting up horses in a 
mosquito-proof stable between, say, 5 p.m. 
and 9 a.m., because, even in those days, the 
disease was thought to be mosquito-borne 
and it was between those hours that the 
insects were most active. Again, in the case 
of blue-tongue (malarial catarrh) in sheep, 
it was sensible enough to smear the exposed, 
non-wooled parts of the sheep with Stockholm 
tar, since that complaint, too, was suspected 
to be mosquito-carried, and the fumes of the 
tar might be expected to keep the enemy at a 
distance. On the other hand, the liberal 
dosing of sheep with ordinary household 





paraffin as a sort of general cure-all I always 
regarded as a superfluous measure, and I 
could, never understand how slitting the 
dewlap of a calf, and hanging a piece of wire 
and a rag in the wound, as a seton, could be 
thought to ward off quarter-evil. 


Y first casualty was one of my house- 

cows, then grazing in maize stubble. 
A native came and told me that the animal 
was ‘very sick’—just that, and no more. 
Completely at a loss to know what to do, I 
suddenly remembered a two-foot-long syringe 
that I had purchased from a vendor of surplus 
military stores, on his assurance that such 
an instrument was indispensable to a stock- 
farmer. Armed with the monster syringe, 
and with two ‘boys’ each carrying a bucketful 
of soap-suds following behind, I marched 
off to inspect the invalid. She was standing 
with her legs wide apart, her body distended 
to a vast size, and was breathing only with 
great difficulty. Immediate action seemed 


necessary, so, hastily filling the syringe with 
soap-suds and teliing one of the ‘boys’ to 
hold up the cow’s tail, I inserted the nozzle 
in the appropriate place, and let drive. 

The result was truly astonishing. At the 


precise moment that I drove home the 
plunger of the syringe at the cow’s stern end 
she, quite by chance, gave a violent cough 
which, besides dislodging a small kaffir- 
melon that, unknown to us, had stuck in her 
throat and was choking her, also caused the 
obstruction to shoot out of her mouth with 
the appearance and velocity of a cannon-ball! 

I admit that I was surprised myself, but 
the two ‘boys,’ firmly convinced that I 
had achieved a through shot, were utterly 
dumbfounded. After a long silence one of 
them found his tongue and said, in a voice 
tense with admiration: ‘Morena!’, which 
Sechuana word may mean either ‘Master’ 
or, shall we say, ‘All Highest.’ Following 
this spectacular exhibition of my skill, natives 
flocked in from far and wide, bringing me 
their ailing horses for treatment. These 
animals were usually suffering from bots, and 
I treated them effectively with a proprietary 
drench, administered from a bottle by way 
of the mouth. The call upon my services 
continued unabated until some know-all 
contended that the correct method of dosing 
a horse was by way of a nostril, not the 
mouth. I tried out the nostril mode of 


VETERINARY RECOLLECTIONS 


dosing on the next patient, with the result 
that the medicine went into the animal’s 
lungs instead of its stomach, and, being already 
in a very low condition, the beast sank to 
the ground, dead. This failure, besides losing 
me my reputation as a vet, also cost me £4— 
a compassionate payment equal to the value 
of a native horse at the time. 


pete long after this there were appreciable 
losses from some mysterious complaint 
among the flocks of sheep in my neighbour- 
hood. Victims staggered about for a while 
and then fell to the ground, never to rise 
again. Experimenting with one of the fallen 
sheep, I found that it would nibble away 
readily at maize offered to it in my open 
hand, and whilst so feeding it I was greatly 
intrigued when a large grub fell out of one 
of its nostrils into my palm. This grub was 
placed in a matchbox and dispatched to a 
doctor friend who liked dabbling in veter- 
inary subjects. He identified it as the larva 
of estrus ovis, the nasal botfly, and, on con- 
sulting his veterinary book, found that the 
treatment for a badly infected animal was to 
hold its nose in the fumes of burning sulphur, 
or, with valuable sheep, to remove the grubs 
after they had been exposed by trepanning. 

I gave the simpler of the two treatments a 
trial, but, after inadvertently inhaling some 
of the sulphur fumes myself, and sneezing 
non-stop for the best part of a morning, I 
desisted. A neighbour, who had recently 
had his appendix removed, and whose mind 
still ran on operations, then decided to trepan 
one of his infected sheep and invited me to 
attend his surgical debut. When I arrived, 
I found him correctly dressed for the part of 
operating-surgeon in a white overall, rubber 
gloves, and, I think, a mask. His father, 
similarly garbed, was the anesthetist. The 
operation concluded, we all stood back to 
give the patient air and allow it to regain 
consciousness; but, having died under the 
anesthetic, it had long since gone to join its 
former companions in the Elysian Fields. 

The next scourge was an epidemic of what 
my Dutch sheep-farming friends called ‘knop- 
derm,’ which, being translated into English, 
means ‘knob-gut.’ Ondersterspoort has long 
ago discovered that the knobby condition of 
the intestine of an infected sheep is due to 
the presence of the nodular-worm, the knobs 
being the cists of this worm in one phase of 
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its life-cycle; but we knew nothing of this. 
For no reason at all we chose to misconstrue 
the word ‘knop’ as ‘knot’ instead of ‘knob,’ 
and assumed that the supposedly knotted 
condition of the intestine of a knop-derm 
sheep was the result of severe constipation, 
following a prolonged diet of over-dry veld. 

One day, when the epidemic was at its 
height, I was on my way to the post when I 
passed a ‘boy’ named Hendrik standing 
alongside a knop-derm case, with that sublime 
expression on his face that a native always 
wears when there is a good meal in prospect. 
Being in a hurry, I told him that I would 
attend to the sheep on my return. In the 
post-office I chanced to meet an old-estab- 
lished sheep-farmer of Scottish descent, whose 
advice I often sought on matters concerning 
sheep. He told me that he thought that he 
had discovered a cure for knop-derm. Two 
persons were required to apply his treatment, 
one to hold the patient’s forelegs and the 
other its hind ones. It was then suspended 
upside down and given three hearty, down- 
ward shakes—to undo the knots in its tangled 
intestines, my friend explained. I gathered 
that, the treatment concluded, the sheep 
could be expected to scamper off, rejoin the 
flock, and start contentedly grazing. 

It all seemed simple enough, and I hurried 
back to the waiting Hendrik and told him, 
rather to his disappointment, that between 
us we could cure the stricken sheep. My 
friend’s instructions were carried out to the 
letter, and, after the final hearty, downward 
shake, I confidently ordered Hendrik to put 
his end down on the ground and watch what 
would happen. Nothing did, however, for the 
good and sufficient reason that the unlucky 
animal was as dead as the proverbial door- 
nail, and Hendrik, after all, was able to skin 
it and enjoy that rapturously anticipated meal. 


w= the passage of years well-bred and 
rather expensive bulls began to be 
introduced into the Free State from the Cape 


and elsewhere. A settler owning one of these 
found that his valuable beast was sick and 
sorry. In its owner’s opinion nobody but old 
Feyther, already mentioned in this article, 
was capable of attending the sufferer. Feyther, 
however, whose name had recently been 
placed on the black-list, was out of humour, 
and at first refused to budge for the customary 
fee of £1, plus travelling expenses. It must 
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be explained that well-liked old topers were 
rarely, if ever, gaoled in those days, but, as 
a corrective, their names were put on the 
black-list for a time, either by their friends 
or by the police. This meant that the sinner 
could not be served with liquor in a public 
bar or bottle-store for the stated period, and 
that he was thus dependent upon his friends 
for an occasional glass of brandy, given 
privately. The bull’s owner, therefore, 
offered to supplement the fee originally 
tendered with a half-bottle of brandy, and 
old Feyther thereupon agreed to come along. 
Just before boarding his train he phoned his 
client and said that in view of his veterinary 
scholarship he would like as many farmers 
as possible to benefit by his visit to the 
neighbourhood. His proposal was to give 
a lecture on cattle and their ailments to all 
who cared to attend, making use of the sick 
bull to demonstrate his points. 

Messages were sent round hastily, and quite 
a number of farmers arrived in time to see 
the old man cast the bull in masterly fashion. 
Feyther opened his lecture by saying that the 
preliminary examination of a sick bull was 
precisely the same as that of a sick man, in- 
asmuch as both possessed a heart, liver, and 
lungs, all of which had to be properly tested 
before a correct diagnosis could be made. 
He then announced that he proposed making 
a start by testing the bull’s heart, and, having 
pointed out the position of this organ, he lay 
down on the ground and put his ear at the 
spot, exposing as he did so the half-bottle 
of brandy sticking out of his hip-pocket, its 
contents already considerably reduced. Five, 
ten, fifteen minutes passed, and nothing 
happened, and the audience, getting impatient, 
began to close in to see what was going on. 
Old Feyther, his head comfortably pillowed 
on the bull’s chest, was fast asleep! 

Long before I retired from farming, Onders- 
terspoort had prepared preventive serums and 
curative medicines for most of the livestock 
ailments that I have described, and for some 
new ones besides, but one living reminder of 
my own early veterinary experiments remained 
with me for many years. This was a sheep 
called Dot-and-carry-one. When she was a 
maiden ewe I had occasion to amputate one 
of her forelegs below the knee. Thereafter, 
wearing a wooden leg, kept in position by a 
strap over the shoulders, she produced a 
lamb annually for eleven consecutive years— 
a record, probably, for a flock-ewe. 





Restoring Rights of Way 





MARTIN THORNHILL 


AN undertaking is proceeding which 
represents one of the most difficult tasks 
of its kind ever attempted. It concerns a 
rural amenity that must directly affect well 
over a quarter of the population. Appoint- 
ments to the Commission entrusted with the 
operation of the National Parks and Access 
to the Countryside Act were not completed 
until February 1950, yet by the following 
month the Commission was able to report 
that three of the National Parks would be 
established during the year. They are in the 
English Lake District, Snowdonia, and the 
Peak District of Derbyshire. These are glad 
tidings, for half the population of England 
live within fifty miles of the last. 

An important section of the Act deals with 
the re-establishment of public rights of way, 
thousands of which come within the compass 
of the National Parks. To arrange for the 
survey of these is the duty of county councils, 
who must in turn rely on the efforts of their 
parish councils. Every parish council has, 
therefore, been asked to play its part in pre- 
paring the requisite nation-wide survey of the 
position and condition of every footpath, 
bridle-way, cart-road, green lane, driftway, 
kissing-gate, stile, stepping-stone, and foot- 
bridge in England and Wales. 

The task, immense enough if conditions 
were normal, has been complicated by the 
ploughing up of thousands of paths for war- 
time cultivation; other ways have been made 
invisible, gates and stiles removed, by reason 
of military activities. Numerous ways, 


gates, and stiles have never been restored; 
where they formerly were, barbed wire in 
many cases now bars access. Countless more 
paths and stiles have been hidden from view 
by over ten years’ disuse. At hundreds of 
other points walkers have been thrust into 
the roads because of building development; 
here new means of passage must be established 
to replace the old. 


( peatER ATION of rights of way really 
began even before the War—more than 
a generation ago, when bus-services started 
to link up scattered hamlets. Villagers no 
longer relied on their short-cuts, and there 
were too few serious ramblers to tread out 
the tracks, grass-grown and neglected by the 
countrymen. So the paths were ploughed up 
by the farmers, who, not unnaturally, began 
also to wire up the spaces where the ways 
entered and left their land. 

Thus, to restore a situation insidiously 
prejudiced by events nearly thirty years old 
and by wartime aggravations which, though 
on a much larger scale, were more recent, is 
demanding the co-operation of every one who 
has any information on rights of way, the 
study of probably thousands of old maps and 
records, and the collection of evidence from 
many hundreds of old inhabitants. Indeed, 
a lot will depend purely on the memory of 
veterans. Some months ago an aged Cornish- 
man returned to his native parish after years 
of exile from his old home, to find that a 
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certain public footpath which he had used as 
a boy had been ploughed under and lost. He 
well remembered that everyone used this path, 
which saved nearly a mile of roundabout 
road-walking between his village and the 
next. With exemplary persistence he pursued 
the point with the parish council. Examina- 
tion of old maps and parochial documents 
proved -him right, and the ancient right of 
way has been restored. 

It is possible that this path had originally 
become a public way by ‘permissive’ right. 
The permissive status is a vexed one. One 
may elect to follow a trail along a cliff-top. 
Why not, then, the coastguard path? But 
even that cannot be claimed as a public right 
of way. Stretches of it may happen to be 
public, though that is not because the coast- 
guard use it. They have their own statutory 
authority. What has to be proved is ‘dedica- 
tion’ by the owner of the land. This does 
not mean that any definite act or ceremony 
ever took place, but that ordinary folk have 
used the track so long that the owner obviously 
meant them to go on doing so. As per- 


mission has never been suspended, the dedi- 
cation makes the path public by law. 

In my home town there is taking place 
dedication of an opening which is actually 


between two blocks of dwellings. The 
council owns the land, and wishes this 
opening to become a right of way from the 
middle of one street to the middle of another. 
On the other hand, in an outlying village is a 
path which the owner allows to be used only 
because it gives convenient access from the 
road to some playing-fields. As he feels he 
may one day have to close this path, the 
landlord has put up a notice which states 
that it is not intended to dedicate the track 
as a right of way. 


S the national survey proceeds, parish 
council nominees are walking searchingly 

the lengths of tracks believed to be dedicated 
paths, and of all reputed public ways. The 
total number of these paths nobody knows; 
there may be 20,000. However, that these 
activities are beginning to bear fruit is shown 
by one happy discovery, or conquest, after 
another. From Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire, 
every footpath in a 100-square-mile area has 
been walked by members of the Citizens’ 
Association, who then advised parish councils 
of all the paths found to be blocked or 
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obliterated. Before a length of Thames 
towing-path, stretching from Teddington to 
Cricklade, could be officially declared an 
uninterrupted 136-mile river walk—as it now 
has—the measure had to be approved by 
forty-three local authorities. Consultation 
with old inhabitants about many almost 
forgotten footpaths in Essex has already 
enabled county council and rural council 
Officials to map 3000 miles of track through- 
out the county. 

Later in the survey parish councils will be 
preparing maps clearly showing the results of 
their individual searches. From these, county 
councils will compile the mapped records 
that will settle right of way problems for every 
man and woman who walks or makes country 
holiday. 

Likewise at the seaside, for cliff and foreshore 
paths are equally affected, and the question 
whether one has the right to use a particular 
track that leads down to the sea can some- 
times be a puzzling one. You may have 
searched long and hard to find such a track 
and, sensibly enough, you think that because 
it descends to the beach it must be a right of 
way. Yet it may not be. Unless it leads to 
some definite point, such as a recognised 
landing-place for boats, a headland, or the 
next village (when the path may even continue 
along the beach itself), it is just as likely to be 
private as public. On the other hand, if time 
has established it as a public footpath, it is 
usually rather difficult for the owner to fore- 
close the public’s habitual use of it, should he 
feel like changing his mind. 

More often than is pleasant, a huge slice 
of cliff slides down to the sea. In a hundred 
years a length and depth of coastline as large 
as the County of London has been thus 
submerged. But that is another story. When 
a portion of cliff subsides, a section of path 
often disappears too, and with it the public’s 
right to walk along that part of the cliff. A 
new connection has then to be dedicated. It 
is when the owner has not felt obliged to take 
this step that, with your cliff tramp inter- 
rupted by a subsidence, you sometimes find 
a fence barring the detour you now have to 
make to pick up the path beyond the chasm. 

Happily, all such puzzlers will be resolved 
by the survey. There is, however, a renegade 
viewpoint. It contends that public footpaths 
existed for a purpose which has ceased, and 
that agriculture now has a prior need of the 
ground. Certainly, rights of way were 





designed originally for local inhabitants as 
short-cuts between village and farm and 
church, and from parish to parish. Yet, free 
passage along these age-old tracks still 
survives as one of our few remaining heritages. 
And they now have a new function which is 
even wider than the old. Hiking, with its 
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mounting thousands of devotees, is made 
increasingly difficult by the blocks and 
obliterations. When all these are removed, 
the vast pattern of old paths which crosses 
and recrosses the whole countryside will 
represent almost continuous ways to air and 
exercise for townsfolk and countrymen alike. 


M. M. M. 


SHALL call him Brown, which was not his 

real name, because I intend not to disclose 
his identity. While he was in my service 
between the wars he was careful to keep his 
background to himself, and so, despite, or 
perhaps because of, his gallant service in the 
war, his record as an officer, and his recent 
death from shattered health, I respect his 
former reticence. If there are still those who 
fancy they recognise a certain distinguished 
officer as the man they knew before the war as 
my chauffeur-valet, I know they will keep his 
former status to themselves and leave me free 
to tell my tale. 

lalways thought that Brown was a chauffeur- 
valet by the merest accident. By inclination 
he was anything you wanted him to be at the 
moment—handy-man, carpenter, bricklayer, 
gardener, loader, caddie, or squire of dames, 
respectful and efficient. And I think he had 
had a better education than most of his 
calling, though how he had come by it, or 
how, having had it, he came to enter private 
service, was a riddle I had to leave unsolved. 
I had an ideal servant, so why probe for 
reasons, which he did not volunteer, for my 
good fortune? 

On a very short acquaintance I was struck 


No. 228 


by his singular cleverness with his hands. He 
seemed able to make a workable anything out 
of nothing in particular. Give him the run of 
the garage and the lumber-room and he would 
turn out an appliance apt to your purpose 
whatever that might be. And it worked in his 
capable hands if not in yours, so that criticism 
only served to emphasise one’s own in- 
eptitude. 


WAS, therefore, scarcely surprised when, 

having set me down at the bottom of the 
stretch of the Test which I used then to fish, 
Brown invited me to use a Jenny spinner of his 
construction, should occasion arise, Like all 
his handiwork, it was thoroughly practical; 
and, if it lacked the nice precision of the pro- 
fessional product, at any rate I have caught 
fish on many a worse one of my own tying. 
‘Well, I never! What next?’ I exclaimed. 

‘I took the liberty of copying one of yours, 
sir,’ was all he said, perhaps inviting a com- 
parison to which I was not prepared to submit 
my creations, so we left the matter there. 

Spinners were coming down in fair numbers 
that evening and I soon found a rising fish. 
It was a longish cast, but otherwise appeared 
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quite simple, so I mounted Brown’s spinner 
and settled down to work. 

‘It'll want a bit of doing, sir,’ said Brown, 
as he knelt near me. 

For a moment the significance of this re- 
mark, coming from a chauffeur, didn’t strike 
me; and then I realised that, being Brown, he 
might know what he was talking about, so I 
asked him what made him think so. 

*There’s fast water between you and him, 
sir; and there'll be a drag if you don’t cast 
slack.’ 

He was quite right, as I could see for myself 
when I studied the water. Yes, he was a 
fisherman, too; and sc, while affecting to 
disregard his precept because in my heart of 
hearts I resented it from a chauffeur, I did 
my best to put it into practice. It wasn’t a 
very good best, and the fly dragged. Down 
went the fish, and Brown was betrayed into a 
muttered but entirely sympathetic oath. We 
moved on up, found a few more here and 
there, and had, on the whole, a satisfactory 
evening’s sport, the details of which do not 
concern my present subject. When I got back 
to my starting-point my first friend was on the 
job again, so I asked Brown if he would like a 
shot at him. 

*May I, sir?’ he answered eagerly. 

*Go ahead,’ I said, and I handed him my 
rod. 

A few trial shots to gauge his distance, made 
well below the fish, were enough to show me 
that Brown was no tyro. Then came the shot 
for the fish itself, and he laid the fly dead 
where he wanted it to be, and with an up- 
stream kink which carried it over the fish, 
floating perfectly and without drag. The fish 
froze on, and was duly landed. I was, of 
course, curious to know where Brown had 
acquired the skill which he undoubtedly 
possessed, but his answers, delivered with 
perfect urbanity, left me with a vague im- 
pression that he had had an earlier incarna- 
tion, and a thoroughly clear impression that 
it was no business of mine. He did, however, 
volunteer the unexpected information that he 
played the fiddle. This was in explanation of 
the horsehair which formed the body of his 
spinner. He had plucked it from his bow. 

‘Is there anything you don’t do?’ I inquired; 
and he said that there was plenty, but that he 
liked trying anything. This was so obvious 
that I was tempted to ask him why he re- 
mained a chauffeur; but he was too precious 
to lose, so I didn’t risk it. 
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HE autumn of °38 took us to Scotland, 

and Brown, of course, went with us. It 
was not fishing that brought us there, so we 
left rods and tackle behind and loaded up 
with guns and golf gear instead. It is true 
that the grounds of the lodge which I rented 
touched a by-pass of the Spey for a distance of 
fifty or sixty yards, but if this fact gave me 
any fishing rights it had never occurred to me 
to use them, for the water, though deep, was 
very slack, and I had never given the matter a 
thought. I did, however, go to look at this 
backwater, as one might call it, shortly after 
we arrived; and there on the bank was a lady 
busy sketching. Of course, she had no right 
there, and my first intention was to tell her so 
quite firmly. But I had had time for a good 
look at her before she noticed me, and by then 
I had decided that a chat on general matters 
would be better. She proved to be as gracious 
as she was ornamental, and before the chat 
ended she was free to sketch there whenever 
she pleased. 

After that, I developed quite an interest in 
that backwater. I used to go there fairly 
often, but I never caught a sign of her till one 
Sunday morning when I saw a camp-stool and 
the paraphernalia of a sketcher on the bank, 
but no artist. I supposed that she was wander- 
ing somewhere near at hand and would turn 
up presently, so I sat on the stool and waited. 
It was a bright day with just a fluffy breeze, 
and she had certainly chosen a beautiful view. 
I gazed idly up the stream to the hazy hills 
beyond. The rhythmic movements of the 
water gave queer changing shapes to the re- 
flections, and I was trying to trace a sequence 
in these when something interrupted the even 
undulation. Something had made an in- 
dependent sharper ripple, and I kept my eye 
on the spot. What! Never! Oh, but surely 
yes! The black neb of a trout just broke the 
surface and disappeared. A few moments, 
and then again! Sure enough, an old stager, 
tired perhaps of struggling with turbulent 
waters, had chosen a quiet feeding-ground not 
ten yards from me. 

I had heard no footsteps, when all at 
once a voice behind me said: ‘Wants 
catching, sir.’ 


T was Brown, of course; and he was holding 
a contraption consisting in chief of a hazel 
wand. On closer examination it turned out to 
be an ‘Emett’ version of a fishing-rod with 





standing rings (wire from a packing-case, I 
think); a reel made from a spool which had 
once held sticking-plaster or insulating-tape, 
on which twine was wound; and at the end of 
the twine was—what? A casting-line? Well, 
yes and no. Brown had plucked from his 
violin-bow several (I hope superfluous) hairs 
which, knotted end to end, were as fine as and 
far frailer than 4x gut. The fly was also of his 
making, retrieved, I expect, from his off-duty 
headgear. This was all very well if the fly 
could be got to the fish with such an uncouth 
engine, for doubtless the fish, being hungry 
and uneducated, would have it. But then the 
trouble would begin. 

At the third or fourth attempt Brown got 
the fly near enough to the fish to attract its 
notice, and it went for it like a torpedo. An 
iron nerve was wanted to keep the rod still, for 
to strike with such a casting-line would have 
been fatal; but Brown’s nerve was equal to 
the strain. Then the real fun began. So 
gentle was the pressure on the fish that at first 
it didn’t seem to realise that anything was 
amiss, and moved leisurely; then a little 
faster, and then faster still, Brown pursuing 
and the crazy winch wheezing. By a merciful 
providence the fish, having travelled the 
length of my bank without gaining freedom, 
decided to turn down stream again. Brown 
got in his line hand over hand with great skill 
and seized every opportunity to get some of 
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contest moved up and down the bank, though 
why the trout didn’t make a dash and have 
done with it I don’t know. I think Brown 
must have been a mesmerist as well as every- 
thing else. At any rate the fish’s movements 
were as unspectacular as those of Brown; but 
the fish tired first, came to the surface, and lay 
inert. 

‘What about a landing-net?’ I asked. 

‘Haven't got one,” said Brown. 

*Then I’m afraid it’s all up,’ I sighed. 

‘Would you mind holding the rod a 
moment, sir?’ 

“You had better stick to it, Brown. 
what were you going to do?’ 

‘I was thinking that bag might do,’ and 
he indicated the artist’s sketching-bag. ‘We 
could slit the seam here and there to let the 
water through.’ 

The lady was going to pay a heavy price for 
her licence to sketch, but I was in no mood to 
let the laws of property impede me, so I 
emptied the bag, ripped the bottom seam here 
and there with my knife, and the next instant 
I was grovelling on my front doing ghillie to 
my precious chauffeur, and managed to land 
the fish. 

‘What about the bag?’ said I, when all was 
over. 

*Oh, that'll be all right, sir.’ 

‘But there'll be trouble when the lady 
comes back.’ 


But 


the twine back on the spool. And so the ‘The lady, sir? It’s mine, sir.’ 


Godshill Woods, Fordingbridge 


Great trees, 

Give me your comfort 
In this woeful world. 
To our small minds 
Your great boles 
Seem eternal, 

The birds that sing 
Along your branches 
Canopied in leaves, 

A host of angels, 
Your mossy floor 

A gentle bed 

For last year’s leaves 
To sleep on, 

An everlasting nursery 
For the pushing seeds. 


ANNE F. Brown. 








The Return of the Loofah 








RICHARD CARRINGTON 


URING the last decade few of us can 

have enjoyed a bath without a pang of 
regret for the disappearance of that old pre- 
war friend, the loofah. In fact, an elegy on 
the ‘Vanished Loofah’ has recently appeared 
in these pages. But now for loofah addicts 
there is good news. The vanished loofah has 
returned to Britain. 

Perhaps ‘returned’ is the wrong word, for, 
although the loofah of old was a foreigner, 
the post-war loofah is actually grown on our 
own soil. This has been mainly through the 
work of a number of amateur enthusiasts who 
have experimented with loofah-growing in 
their back-garden greenhouses. 


HE loofah of the bath-tub is the dried 

skeleton of a tropical climbing plant of 
the family Cucurbitacee. It has been little 
imported since the war owing to the dollar 
shortage. Such specimens as have been 
allowed into the country have been mostly 
earmarked for industrial purposes and few, if 
any, have found their way to the ordinary 
householder. 

It is impossible to say who first made the 
experiment of growing loofahs in Britain, but 
one of the pioneers was certainly Mr W. J. G. 
Brown, an amateur gardener of Romford in 
Essex. A loofah user before the war, Mr 
Brown was among the many to be hard hit 
by its disappearance. But, unlike lesser men 
who tamely made do with the effeminate 
sponge or the utilitarian flannel, he decided 
to grow some loofahs for himself. 

The first difficulty was to get seeds. There 
are seven known species of loofah, and the 
type most suitable for the bathroom grows 
chiefly in Egypt. Mr Brown, however, had 
no contacts in Egypt and had to rely on a 


friend in South America, who procured him 
some seeds of the Argentinian variety. Plac- 
ing these in a corner of his greenhouse, he was 
shortly amazed to see a green and white shoot 
appear above the surface of the earth. A few 
months later Mr Brown was gaily scrubbing 
himself with what may well have been the 
first home-grown loofah to have been pro- 
duced in these islands. 


HE growing of loofahs is apparently quite 
simple. They should be planted in March 
and kept in a greenhouse at about 70 degrees 
F. in the daytime and 60 degrees F. at night. 
They like a very rich soil and a humid atmo- 
sphere. Otherwise, they have no special fads. 
They are full grown in about seven or eight 
months, by which time they look like some- 
thing between an outsize cucumber and a 
somewhat knobbly vegetable-marrow. At 
this stage the fleshy part can actually be 
eaten without lethal results. But Mr Brown 
does not advise this. It has a bitter taste. 

The next step is to hang the loofahs in a 
warm, dry atmosphere. After two months or 
so the moisture has gone out of them and the 
skin can be peeled off quite easily, to reveal 
the fibrous skeleton within. A brisk shaking 
disposes of the seeds, and the loofah is all 
ready for plunging into the bath. 

Mr Brown is not the only one to have 
produced loofahs in Great Britain. Several 
London stores now have them on display and 
advertisements can often be seen in the press 
for the delivery of loofahs by post. 

The loofah has been too long absent from 
our bathrooms. It is a comforting thought 
that, thanks to the increasing army of British 
growers, it may shortly make a triumphant 
return. 


A —— 
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The Vacuum Cleaner’s Jubilee 





GEORGE MELL 


O-DAY housewives take the efficiency of 

vacuum cleaners for granted, even if they 
do not realise that this aid to spring cleaning 
is only fifty years old this month. Yet, 
although King Edward had seen a demonstra- 
tion in Buckingham Palace and had been 
impressed, and Queen Alexandra had herself 
pushed one of the new cleaners over the 
carpets in Windsor Castle, sales lagged until 
an outbreak of spotted fever among Royal 
Naval Volunteers at the Crystal Palace caused 
several deaths. 

The naval authorities decided to have the 
building cleaned thoroughly and asked 
H. Cecil Booth, the man who designed the 
Great Wheels of Blackpool and Paris, to 
undertake the work. He brought along a 
number of his little-known vacuum cleaners, 
removed twenty-six tons of dust from the roof 
and girders alone, and showed that this 
contained the germs of almost every disease 
in the medical dictionary! 

That did prove something, and from that 
point Booth left behind the trouble that had 
beset him since the day he strolled into the 
Empire Music Hall, Leicester Square, in 1901 
and saw an inventor from the United States 
fail completely in trying to show that dust 
could be removed from carpets without 
brushing or beating. 

The American’s device blew air on to the 
carpet so that the dust could be caught in a 
box, but, unfortunately, more dust went on 
to the onlookers’ clothes than into the box, 
and interest in the new invention fizzled out 


at once. But H. Cecil Booth had a better 
idea. Why not suck the dust from the 
carpet? 


ACKING the necessary funds for experi- 
ments, Booth asked several friends to 
lunch one day and demonstrated his proposed 
method in the simplest possible manner. He 
took out his handkerchief, covered his mouth 
with it, and sucked at the plush on a restaurant 
chair. The dust that came out nearly choked 
him, but he had proved by the ring of grime 
on his handkerchief that dust could be 
removed by suction. 

Sufficient money was soon subscribed to 
start the Vacuum Cleaner Company Ltd., but 
the earliest machines bore little or no re- 
semblance to the streamlined models of to-day. 
They consisted of huge metal containers 
fitted with 800-feet lengths of hose and had to 
be conveyed by cab through the streets. 

Many cabbies refused to transport them, 
and, if they did, drivers of other vehicles com- 
plained that their horses were frightened. 
Even when cleaning demonstrations were 
arranged and no mechanical troubles sus- 
pended operations, the law was apt to inter- 
fere, for the sight of a queer contraption 
pumping away in the street often caused 
obstructions that resulted in summonses. At 
one period as many as thirty or forty of these 
were served on the struggling company in a 
single month, but eventually, after spending 
a small fortune on court cases, Booth proved 
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his right to operate his vacuum cleaner in 
the street. 

The slow spread of electricity to houses 
likely to need his machines was another big 
hindrance that held up Booth’s plans for 
development, but an even bigger worry was 
the costly litigation in which he found himself 
involved as American concerns challenged his 
patents. 


N August 1902, however, the coronation of 


King Edward VII gave the vacuum cleaner 
a much needed boost. A number of full-dress 
rehearsals were arranged in Westminster 
Abbey and after each one the thick blue 
carpets needed cleaning. Booth got the con- 
tract, and the publicity did him good. Society 
ladies in Mayfair recognised the cleaner’s 
superiority over brush and dustpan and 
bought Booth’s latest models. They then 
annoyed their less up-to-date rivals by inviting 
them to ‘Vacuum Cleaner Teas,’ at which 


they performed miracles of cleaning with this 
new device. 

Foreign kings and queens who attended the 
coronation were quick to copy the interest 
shown by the King and Queen of Britain. 
Many placed orders with Booth, among them 
Abdul-Hamid of Turkey, who, believing that 
electricity was the invention of the Devil, 
ordered a model that was petrol-driven. 

Meanwhile, of course, vacuum cleaners 
were gradually assuming their present shapes, 
and prices were reduced. Then, when Booth’s 
firm’s patents expired after the First World 
War, rivals sprang up in profusion and pro- 
duction expanded tremendously. 

Clever advertising has made the name of 
one ex-President of the United States (in no 
way connected with the invention) synonym- 
ous with vacuum cleaners to most British 
housewives. But this year they should not 
forget that the first one to work satisfactorily 
in this country was made by one of their own 
countrymen. 


hn 


Consolation 


*Man delights not me.’—Hamlet 


When men are foolish, spiteful, greedy, vain, 
I turn to children with relief and pleasure, 
Finding them friendly, natural, kind, and sane, 
Sharing their joys, seeking no selfish treasure; 
Intent upon realities, not dreams— 
Or rather nightmares—which in Man affright me. 
In hours when Man a blot on Nature seems 
Children delight me. 


When I am wounded by men’s rapid change 
From friendship to indifference—or worse, 
I let my memory, filled with gladness, range 
Over my dog companions, and rehearse 
Their proofs of love with tail and eye and paw, 
The steadfast, never-failing troth they plight me. 
The more I view inconstant Man, the more 
Do dogs delight me. 


When I am irked by men who try to hide 
Restless, unlovely souls with fuss and noise, 
I love to watch a cat, so dignified, 
Sure of itself, so perfect in its poise. 
With what a condescending grace it plays, 
Then daintily seizes and pretends to bite me. 
When men enrage me by their clumsy ways, 
How cats delight me! 


HAMILTON 





Desert Bond 





ROBIN MAUGHAM 


{J—In the fighting in the Western Desert 
Sir David Holland, Bart., was reported missing 
and then presumed killed. But three years 
after the end of the war comes word of him 
in the form of a promissory note drawn by 
him, for help received, in favour of Salem 
Ben Youssef, Sheikh of the Senussi Beduin 
Hiwari tribe. To satisfy himself about the 
fate of Holland, Major Dawson, his friend 
and the teller of the story, sets off to 
visit the Hiwari, accompanied by a guide, 
Ali. 


HEN we reached Abu Zrail, which is 

nothing more than a well surrounded 
by five palm-trees, we discovered that the 
Hiwari had moved, and it was not until far 
in the afternoon of the following day that we 
approached their outlying herds—first a few 
mangy-looking goats, then a dozen camels, 
then a flock of ragged sheep. A few minutes 
later, we saw, to the south, smoke spiralling 
into the clean air, and presently we drew near 
to a group of about thirty Beduin tents, low 
and oblong, with one side open, the black 
goat-hair cloths drawn taut by guide-ropes 
pegged deep into the sand. One tent, prob- 
ably the Sheikh’s, was larger than the others, 
and towards that we drove our weary camels, 
while the pye-dogs barked furiously. 

As we entered the camp all my tiredness 
left me, and waves of excitement surged over 
me. Outside the larger tent three men were 
standing. ‘Salaam aleikum,’ we said. 

‘We aleikum salaam,’ they replied. 
come. Enter.’ 


*Wel- 


II 


I tapped Zen on the head with my camel- 
stick, and, groaning, he lurched to the ground. 
Then, leaving Ali to deal with the camels, I 
obeyed the polite gesture of a small spare man 
who, from his authority, appeared to be the 
Sheikh, and entered the tent. I had arrived 
at last. 

Five minutes later we were sitting on rugs 
round the fire, drinking fragrant very sweet 
tea from tiny glasses, and all was going well. 
The small man with the short black beard 
was indeed Sheikh Salem. He was talking 
to me cordially, and without suspicion. I 
had explained that I was an English officer 
on leave, that I had always wanted to make a 
trip by camel through the desert, and that I 
wanted to see something of life amongst the 
Senussi Beduin tribes. He had accepted my 
story. Indeed, he seemed most anxious to be 
helpful and friendly. ‘My home is your 
home,’ he said in the traditional phrase. 

As I talked to him, I glanced over through 
the opening of the tent. The sun was slanting 
low across the desert turning the ground 
red-gold. There was only half-an-hour of 
daylight left. I excused myself politely and 
rose from my place in the group round the 
fire, knowing that I would not be followed. 
Once the Beduin accept you as their guest, 
you come and go as you please. Moreover, 
it is tactful for an infidel to leave them at the 
hour of prayer. 

I then wandered slowly round the camp. 
The men and little boys were driving in the 
flocks. The women were preparing the 
evening meal. Everywhere I was greeted 
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with politeness and cheerfulness. If I passed 
near a tent, a man would come over and 
invite me inside. And as I strolled round the 
full circle of the camp my heart sank, for I 
realised from the cordiality of everyone that 
there was nothing to conceal. 


ADLY I returned towards the Sheikh’s 

tent. Near by I saw two men skinning 
the tiny sheep which had been slaughtered in 
my honour. As I took my place in the circle 
of hairy faces round the fire I decided that I 
would say nothing of the real purpose of my 
visit until we had eaten. Perhaps some 
chance remark now as we Sat sipping tea, 
waiting for the sheep to be cooked, might 
give me a clue. The tent was split in two by 
a heavy black cloth. In the other half were 
the women, but they spoke softly and fast, so 
that I could not hear what they said. 

At first I confess I was not impressed by 
Sheikh Salem. He was a wiry dirty-looking 
man with a puckered face, delicate hands, and 
gentle black eyes. He looked tired and old, 


but I learned later that he was only fifty. As 
he sat by the fire with his legs tucked neatly 
under the folds of his shabby burnous he 
looked like a dusty puppet. 


He appeared to 
lack any vitality or distinction. We talked 
politely of pastures and of the drought, of 
camels and the price of sugar. Then, diffi- 
dently, I inquired if he would mind telling me 
about the Senussi faith. 

‘Are you interested?’ he asked. 

“Yes. And very ignorant.’ 

When he began to speak in a soft deep 
voice it was as if some hidden generator had 
cut in, so that his power, irresistibly, filled 
the tent. ‘Our founder,’ he said, ‘was 
Mahommed ibn Ali El-Senussi, and he was 
born one hundred and fifty years ago in 
Algeria. When he was twenty he went to 
Fez and studied for ten years. There he 
became worried because we Moslems were 
divided into so many different sects. “Strife 
and division,” he said, “have prevailed on all 
sides because the scholars and sheikhs do not 
have religious zeal for the spread of know- 
ledge.”” Therefore he left Fez and made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Gradually his purpose 
became clear to him. It was to unite all the 
Islamic orders and so in the end to unite all 
Moslems by returning to the simple teachings 
of the prophet.’ 

I watched Ali who was sitting three places 
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away from me round the fire. A few minutes 
ago he had been pulling an imaginary black 
beard in imitation of the Sheikh, and winking 
at me covertly despite my frowns. Now, even 
he was half-fascinated by the immobile little 
figure and the deep passionate voice. 

“We Senussi believe,’ the Sheikh continued, 
‘that it is the right of every believer to return 
to the original sources—the Koran and the 
Sunnah—and to find from his own study the 
rules and beliefs which, in his own judgment, 
make up the religion of Islam.’ 

‘What if he finds them wrongly? 
he makes a mistake?’ Ali asked him. 

The Sheikh smiled. ‘We have this saying,” 
he replied. ‘“If a man used his own judg- 
ment and reaches a correct conclusion, he 
will receive two rewards. If he does so, and 
makes a mistake, he will receive only one 
reward, but his mistake will be forgiven.”’’ 

“I see that some of you smoke cigarettes,’ 
Ali said with a titter. 

‘Yes. At first it was forbidden. But now 
we may take tobacco or snuff if there is any. 
We also, as you can see, drink tea. Our life 
is hard, and these are our only luxuries.’ 

The hairy, worn faces intent around the 
dancing fire, the desert sparkling in the moon- 
light, somehow made it possible for me to 
ask my next question. ‘Do you believe that 
the very simplicity of your life brings you 
closer to God?’ 

“We believe that it is not only the great 
saints and teachers of our order who can see 
the prophet. All of us who will follow the 
road to that end, all of us who will imitate 
the prophet in word and deed, will see him. 
The man who repeats, forty times a day, 
every day, the prayer ““O my resource in 
every time of distress, the one who answers 
my prayers, my refuge in every difficulty and 
my hope when my own devices fail,”’ that 
man will see the prophet every night in his 
dreams.’ 

A man came in carrying a bowl of water 
in which we washed our right hands. 

‘Food!’ cried Ali. 

Somehow I do not think Ali will see the 
prophet in his dreams. 


What if 


UR meal began with bread, broken and 
baked in the embers, and soused with 
liquid butter, which tasted rancid. Then two 
young Beduin came in carrying a huge 
wooden bowl, in which was the sheep, cut up 





and boiled, with a little rice. And we squatted 
round it and ate with our right hands, mouid- 
ing the rice with our fingers into hard balls, 
scooping them into our mouths with our 
thumbs. From time to time the Sheikh 
would tear off a tender piece of the meat and 
put it on the rice in front of me. I was 
extremely hungry, and the meat tasted 
delicious, though now and then in my ignor- 
ance of anatomy, and in the half-light of the 
fire, I would take a piece that looked rather 
odd. 

When we had finished eating and washed 
our hands we returned to the fire and sat 
smoking and drinking sweet tea. As we 
talked, I watched their faces—friendly, open, 
unguarded, unsuspicious. It was then that I 
decided to tell them the true purpose of my 
journey. I turned to the Sheikh. ‘When I 
told you that I came here only because I 
wanted a camel ride through the desert I lied 
to you,’ I said. ‘You gave an Arab a note 
from an English officer called David Holland. 
It was a note asking for you to be paid twenty 
pounds. Your friend has handed in that note 
at Suez. I have come to pay the money which 
David Holland owes you. I know that he 
must have lived in your tents. I knew him 
very well. Please tell me all you can about 
him.” 

There was silence. It was as if I had 
dropped my words like a stone into a well 
and now awaited the answering splash, but 
the well was bottomless. I looked at the 
Sheikh. He was staring fixedly ahead at the 
blue desert outside, and in his eyes was an 
expression I could not understand. It was 
neither quite fear nor anger. I looked at the 
others. They were watching me closely, and, 
there was no doubt about it, they were now 
hostile. The silence became so heavy that I 
longed to repeat my last sentence. ‘Please 
tell me all you can about him,’ I could feel 
my lips framing the words. But to speak 
again would have been a sign of weakness. 
At last the Sheikh spoke. ‘I would not have 
sent for the money if my tribe were not now 
very poor,’ he said. 

‘I am sure of that,’ I said quickly. ‘But I 
know that my friend owed you the money. 
I know his handwriting, and I have come 
here to pay his debt.’ 

“We are grateful,” the Sheikh said with 
cold dignity. 

‘David Holland lived here in your tents?’ 

“Te. 
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‘Please tell me how he reached you.’ I 
longed to add ‘and what became of him.’ 

‘It is a long time ago now.’ 

‘But you can remember.’ 

Again there was silence. ‘He was an 
English officer,’ the Sheikh said after a long 
pause. ‘He had been wounded. We took 
him into our tents and sheltered him for a 
while. He could not go back to his friends 
at once because Rommel had driven back the 
English. They were far away. Besides, he 
was not strong. Then, when he got well 
again, he said he must go back to his friends, 
and he left us. But before he went he made 
me accept the note you have seen. I would 
not have sent for the money if there had not 
been a drought.’ 

“When he left, you never saw him again?’ 

* Never.’ 

‘How long did he stay in your tents?’ 

‘Not long.’ 

“How many weeks?’ 

‘It is so long ago that I find it hard to 
remember.’ 

The Sheikh turned to the others. ‘How 
long did the Englishman stay? A few days 
only, was it?’ 

‘Yes,’ they said, ‘a few days.’ 

‘Perhaps it was two weeks,’ said the Sheikh. 

‘Where had he been wounded?’ 

‘In his left arm.’ 

“He wrote no other note? 
nothing else in writing?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘He was my best friend. Please tell me 
what you can remember about him. Was he 
happy? Was his wound completely healed 
when he left?’ 

The Sheikh stood up slowly, and the others 
scrambled up after him. ‘Perhaps we can 
talk about that in the morning,’ he said. ‘It 
is late, and we rise early. Will these rugs be 
sufficient for you during the night?’ 

‘Certainly. Thank you,’ I said. 
confused and angry. 

The Sheikh turned to Ali. ‘If there is 
anything your master needs you will let me 
know,’ he instructed him. Then he turned to 
me. ‘Good night,’ he said, and left the tent. 


You've got 


Il was 


ONG after Ali had begun snoring softly 

in his corner of the tent I lay awake 
looking at the red embers glowing, rehearsing 
all that had been said in the tent, trying to 
discover some explanation for the violent 
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change in the attitude of everyone as soon as I 
mentioned David’s name. It was impossible, 
surely, that David could be alive and living 
here. I had walked freely round the camp. 
I had watched everyone closely. I had been 
convinced that these people had nothing to 
conceal. 

I had been convinced . . . But now? If 
their story was true, if David had spent two 
weeks resting in their tents and had then left on 
the difficult journey to rejoin our lines, why 
should they resent discussing him? Why 
should they suddenly become hostile and 
suspicious? Why should the Sheikh end the 
conversation so abruptly? And if David had 
left them to rejoin our lines, why had nothing 
more been heard of him? Perhaps he had 
died on the way back. But his identity-disc? 
He would have travelled in Beduin clothes. 
Perhaps he had left his disc in their tents. 
Yet the one plain fact remained—the Sheikh 
and the others round the fire had got some- 
thing they badly wanted to conceal, and that 
thing was connected with David's visit to 
their tents. Perhaps David had left them and 


was now living with some tribe further south. 
Perhaps they were afraid I would find some 
trace of him. 

I do not know for how many hours I 


remained awake. And when at last I slept, 
it was only to dream of David. I was visiting 
him at Fanshawe. We had stayed late talking 
over the dinner-table, and the room was full 
of smoke. We wandered out of the house, 
past the tall pillars, down the wide stone 
steps on to the lawn. In the moonlight 
David's blond hair looked white. ‘Your 
hair’s turned white,” I said. 

He laughed. ‘It’s the terrible responsibility 
of being a landlord,’ he said. 

‘Is it worse than being a troop leader?’ I 
asked. 

‘Infinitely worse, because you can’t shoot 
the Ministry of Agriculture,’ he was saying 
when I awoke. 

The rays of the rising sun slanting across 
the desert were glinting into the tent, and in 
the opening a small Beduin child was peering 
in at mecuriously. There was nothing unusual 
in that. Suddenly I rubbed my forehead to 
make sure that I was no longer dreaming. 
Then I stared at the child again. It was no 
dream. I could not see the child’s face, for 
the sun was directly behind him. I could 
only see the shape of his head. His features 
were in darkness. But on his head were 
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clustered thick curls, through which the sun 
was shining, and the curls were of the palest 
gold. For a moment I gazed without moving 
at the blond head three yards away from me. 
Then slowly I pulled aside the rugs covering 
me and got up. I had slept fully dressed, for 
it was bitterly cold. As I walked towards the 
tent opening, the child turned and ran away. 
As he turned, I saw his face, and I could have 
laughed from excitement and joy. I had 
once seen a picture of David taken at Fan- 
shawe when he was seven years old. There 
was no doubt whatsoever about it. The 
child skipping away from me across the camp 
was made in David’s image. The child was 
his son. 

Taking care not to walk too quickly, I 
followed him across the open space between 
the lines of tents. He soon realised that I 
was following him. He would stop and look 
round at me provocatively, and then skip 
away again. As he approached a tent on the 
outer edge of the camp a girl came out, saw 
us both, and cried something to him which 
made him scamper into the tent and disappear. 
The girl remained at the entrance as if guarding 
him. I went close to the tent and greeted her. 
She replied timidly. She was perhaps twenty- 
three years old, and very slender. Her face 
was unveiled. Even the faint-blue tattoo- 
marks on her chin and cheeks could not mar 
her beauty. She stood there at the entrance, 
wild-eyed, breathing quickly, like a trapped 
animal. 

‘Is that your son?’ I asked quietly. 

“Yes.” 

Her fear was so obvious now that it was 
painful to ask more. But I had to find out. 
“Where is your man?’ 

‘In the pastures.’ 

‘Is he the father of that child?’ 

‘No,’ she said in a whisper. ‘He is dead.’ 

I, too, spoke very softly now, in case the 
child was listening inside the tent. 

‘I knew the father of that child,’ I said 
gently. ‘He was my friend. He was an 
English officer, and his name was David.’ 

For an instant she swayed, and I was afraid 
she was going to faint. Then with a little sob 
she rushed into the tent. It was impossible 
to follow. Thoughts were swirling round in 
my mind as I walked back to the Sheikh’s 
tent on the other side of the camp, but in my 
heart was a fierce joy, for I knew now, 
certainly, that, though David might be dead, 
his son was alive. 





HEN I arrived at his tent, the Sheikh 

was sitting round the fire with the same 
hairy faces I had seen the night before. He 
greeted me coldly, and, I thought, suspiciously. 
However, the water-can was put on to boil 
and a few handfuls of tea were produced 
from his meagre store. Once again I deter- 
mined to say nothing until we had eaten. 
Presently a cold platter of rice with rancid 
butter-oil in the centre was produced, and we 
ate in silence. Afterwards, I handed round 
cigarettes to those who smoked, and when the 
tea had been poured out I turned to the 
Sheikh. ‘Last night,’ I said, ‘you told me 
that this morning you would tell me more 
about my friend David Holland. I am now 
most anxious to hear all you can tell me.’ 

‘There is little more that we can remember,’ 
the Sheikh said, looking straight into my 
eyes. ‘He stayed with us two weeks. He 
was a good man and brave. We did what we 
could to help him. When he was well he 
left, giving me the note which he made me 
promise I would use if ever I needed it. I am 
sorry, we can tell you no more.’ 

‘I am grieved that I must risk breaking 
your laws of hospitality by asking to be told 
more.’ 

‘There is nothing else.’ 


“Yes, there is, ya Sheikh,’ I replied, keeping 


my voice quiet and steady. ‘O Sheikh, there 
is. May I tell you what it is when we are 
alone?’ 

The Sheikh muttered something, and the 
others left us. ‘What is it, then?’ he asked as 
soon as we were alone. 

‘David Holland’s son is in your camp. I 
saw him this morning.’ 

His eyes never wavered as he stared at me. 
“You are mistaken,” he said quietly. 

*No.’ 

‘Perhaps the child you saw was fair?’ he 
asked. 

‘He was very fair, and he was about seven 
years old. I saw also his mother. She is a 
young girl living in the tent yonder.’ 

“You think that because her child is fair 
and we are all dark that the father must be 
of your race. That is not true. For centuries 
our tribes have lived near the coast. For 
centuries conquerors have passed across this 
land. For centuries sailors have sailed into 
our harbours. Our blood is mingled with the 
blood of Phoenicians and men from the far 
north more fair than you. Therefore, some- 
times it happens our children are born fair.’ 


DESERT BOND 


‘But you forget, ya Sheikh, that I have 
seen the child. I can see his father in him.’ 

‘I knew the father of that child,’ the Sheikh 
replied steadily. ‘I knew him well. He died 
a few years ago, and the girl was married 
again.’ 

‘Perhaps you knew the man who was the 
girl’s husband. I know the man who was 
that child’s father.’ 

‘I tell you it is impossible.’ 

‘How can you tell?’ I said firmly. ‘There 
are many girls in your tribe. Can you know 
all their weaknesses and all their loves?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then why should you be so certain? How 
can you know?’ 

His expression did not change as he spoke. 
‘Because the girl you saw this morning is my 
daughter,’ he replied, rising to his feet. 

I could feel the blood rushing to my face 
as I, too, got up. ‘I am sorry,’ I said. ‘You 
have given me hospitality, and I have offended 
you. But, even if I had known what you have 
told me, I could have spoken little differently. 
I do not believe there is any shame attached. 
I only know my friend was the father of the 
boy I have seen. I am only anxious to do all 
I can to help the child.’ 

‘1 have told you that you are mistaken,’ 
the Sheikh said in his deep strong voice. 
‘There is nothing more that I can say. You 
will find your guide and your camels waiting 
for you outside. Farewell.’ 

‘Here is the money I came to pay,’ I said, 
handing him the notes. He would not take 
it from my hand, so I placed it on the rugs. 
‘I will leave now,’ I said. ‘I will leave, because 
I must think. But I will return.’ 

The Sheikh looked at me sternly. ‘This 
time when you came we took you in as our 
guest. Next time it may be different.’ 

‘I mean you and your people no harm,’ I 
answered. ‘I mean only to do good for the 
child. I do not believe you will harm me.’ 

‘Farewell,’ he said, and, turning abruptly, 
he left the tent. 

I walked outside. A few hundred yards 
away Ali was waiting with our camels. I 
suppose the Sheikh had given orders for them 
to be saddled when I had asked to speak with 
him alone. Until I had made a plan there 
was no point in remaining. Wearily, I 
mounted. 

“Where are we going?’ Ali asked in sur- 
prise. ‘I thought you wanted to stay two 
nights in these wretched tents.” 
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“We are going back the way we came.’ 

‘Were you uncomfortable last night, 
Colonel? Did the food make you sick? | 
can see you are not happy. What is wrong?’ 

‘Nothing,’ I said shortly. 

‘Perhaps you hoped you would find a girl?’ 
Ali went on irrepressibly. ‘These people are 
no good for giving you girls. They are very 
strict. If you come with me to Tobruk, it 
will be different.’ 

‘Ali,’ I said firmly, ‘if you speak again for 
another ten minutes I shan’t give you a tip.’ 
Ali hunched up his shoulders and rode on in 
sulky silence—thank heavens—while I tried 
to make up my mind what to do. 

What could I do? I was convinced that 
the boy was David’s child—first, because his 
features and fair hair were unmistakable; 
second, because I had realised even the 
previous night that there was something to 
conceal. But what proof had I got? None. 

Our camels were now passing through the 
outlying herds of the tribe. Suddenly I saw 


a girl running towards us. Long before I 
recognised her I knew instinctively who it 
was. I halted my camel. In her right hand 
she was clutching what looked like a black 
stocking filled with sand. She ran up to me, 
threw the stocking into my lap, and then, 
without speaking or looking at me, she rushed 
away. I called after her, but she would not 
turn back. 

From the feel of the stocking in my hands 
I knew that it contained papers. Carefully 
I untied the end and drew out a dozen or so 
pages, torn from an army notebook, and tied 
together with thin string. Even before I had 
ripped off the string, the familiar writing was 
dancing before my eyes. Still holding the 
pages in my hand I made myself wait until 
we had reached a clear open stretch of sand, 
well out of sight of the camp, before dis- 
mounting to read what I already knew, from 
the few lines I had seen, to be David’s diary. 

This is what I read. 

(To be continued.) 


Rock-Climbing on Britain’s 
Sea-Cliffs 





’ ‘ 
E. ( 
de 4e 


“pga before the sport of rock-climbing 
was practised, or even contemplated, sea- 
cliff climbing in search of eggs was a common- 
place activity in many parts of the country, 
particularly where the local supply of other 
foodstuffs was scanty. The usual method 
was to lower the climber from the cliff-top, 
securely tied to large ropes, but the actual 
hand-work and foot-work of present-day 
rock-climbing technique had sometimes to 
be employed in special instances. Thus the 
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earliest application of the art of climbing was 
most certainly purely utilitarian. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that one of the 
first references to sea-cliffs in climbing liter- 
ature describes a fundamental and useful 
activity of this type, a part of the everyday 
life of the people concerned. 

The island of St Kilda, in the Atlantic, 
west of the Outer Hebrides, was formerly 
inhabited by a small and hardy community 
who lived by primitive agriculture, fishing, and 





ROCK-CLIMBING ON BRITAIN’S SEA-CLIFFS 


egg-hunting. Off the coast of the once- 
inhabited island are some almost vertical- 
sided pinnacles rising sheer from the sea, the 
haunt of innumerable sea-birds. The islanders 
attained a great proficiency in climbing here 
to secure eggs. In fact, it is said that girls 
when seeking 2 marriage partner were mainly 
influenced by the man’s climbing ability, St 
Kilda thus being possibly the only place in 
the world where this particular skill has ever 
been of such high importance. In 1883 
R. Barrington, a member of the Alpine Club, 
persuaded the natives to show him the route 
on the most difficult of the pinnacles, Stac na 
Biorrach, which is 236 feet high. He after- 
wards recorded his experiences in the Journal 
of the Club. 

All the party, he tells us, went barefooted. 
To secure lodgement on the rock they had to 
leap from a boat, as it rose on the crest of the 
waves, on to a small, slimy ledge. There 
followed some very steep climbing on rocks 
made slippery with bird-droppings, including 
a horizontal passage on the hands alone, after 
the manner of progress on a horizontal-bar. 
The islanders carried a rope to help them in 
the descent, but they had no idea of how to 
use it to safeguard themselves when climbing 
upwards, as present-day rock-climbers do. 
In due course the summit was reached, and 
the party then retreated by the same route, 
one by one, making the awkward return jump 
into the boat again, and so back to the main 
island. This type of rock-climb was a neces- 
sity for the St Kildans, and had been so for 
generations; elsewhere in the world, however, 
by this time, similar climbing was being done 
purely for amusement. 

In the early days of the sport of mountain- 
eering, before British mountain rock-climbing 
areas were developed as Alpine practice- 
grounds, mountaineers went to our chalk- 
cliffs to train for the Alps. Whymper, the 
conqueror of the Matterhorn, and Mummery, 
brilliant mountaineer in the Alps, Caucasus, 
and Himalayas, both climbed on our chalk in 
their earlier days. Chalk-climbers used ice- 
axes to cut steps in the chalk, and, later, 
crampons—sets of spikes clamped to the 
boots for the ascent of ice. Indeed, they 
treated the soft, featureless rock as if it were 
ice or snow. Towards the end of last century 
a number of articles on chalk appeared in 
British climbing literature, mainly devoted to 
the stretch of cliff immediately east of Beachy 
Head in Sussex. Some of the pinnacles there 


described as climbs can still be seen and 
recognised in spite of the very friable nature 
of the chalk, and, viewing them, modern 
climbers may well wonder at the extreme 
temerity of their grandfathers. Chalk-climb- 
ing died out with the rise of British mountain 
rock-climbing, and it can safely be said that 
no one to-day climbs on these southern cliffs. 
Though they are of such poor material, they 
provide steep and impressive scenery in 
charming surroundings. Steepness is perhaps 
their most outstanding feature. Indeed, the 


late F. S. Smythe, the well-known mountain- 
eer, once said that anyone who could gaze 
unmoved on the view from Beachy Head need 
have no qualms as to his reactions on the 
steepest of Alpine precipices. 


HE emergence in the 1880's of the new 

sport of rock-climbing led to the explor- 
ation of the climbing possibilities of rocks 
everywhere, even in places not markedly 
mountainous. Such crags or outcrops as 
were discovered and developed gave excellent 
opportunity for practice for the longer and 
more difficult climbs of the mountains. The 
gritstone edges of the Midlands and South 
Yorkshire were early explored, as were, too, 
the granite tors of Dartmoor and the sand- 
stone crags in Cheshire. The opportunities 
offered by our sea-cliffs were also studied in 
many places. 

Now, the main requirements of a good 
climbing rock are a climbable angle—the face, 
that is, has to be considerably less than 
vertical, but, nevertheless, steep enough to 
require the use of the hands; a reasonable 
degree of soundness in the rock, so that it 
does not break off when handled or trodden 
on; and a general shattering, providing the 
ledges, cracks, rock-flakes, etc., up which 
climbing routes can go. The only cliff-forming 
rock which really fulfils all the necessary 
conditions is the granite of West Penwith, the 
extreme tip of Cornwall. This has been a 
minor rock-climbing centre for many years, 
known perhaps only to a few, but a continuous 
source of delight to those who have once 
discovered it. Elsewhere, granite is the 
material of some of the finest climbing moun- 
tains of the world—the Aiguilles of Mont 
Blanc in France, for instance, while nearer 
home it forms the mountainous core of the 
Isle of Arran. From Treveal, just west of 
St Ives, round the Cornish coast to beyond 
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Porthcurnow, a succession of granite head- 
lands provides climbing to suit the toughest 
mountaineer. During the War, commandos 
were taught to climb on the best of these cliffs. 
In places other rock types appear, particularly 
greenstone and killas, and both these can also 
be climbed upon. 

On the north coast of Cornwall, near 
Bosigran Head and Porthmorna Cove, there 
is a well-known climbing area with some high 
steep faces, pinnacled ridges, and islands. A 
special kind of climb, unknown, of course, in 
our mountains, has been worked out in some 
parts of this coast. This is a traverse, or 
horizontal passage, of the cliffs between high- 
and low-water marks. To be really entertain- 
ing, there must be no beach below but both 
these water-mark lines must be on the cliff- 
face. A great diversity of problems is encoun- 
tered, including the passage of some places 
which are only passable at the lowest tides, so 
that the time of the whole traverse from one 
easy way down the cliff to the next has to be 
so organised that the climber arrives at the 
point of special difficulty at the correct 
moment. Slowness or exceptional difficulty 
may cause the climber to be cut off and force 
him to go straight up the cliff—not always a 
question of an ascent over rock, but some- 


times involving the scaling of very steep grass- 


covered slopes. Wading, and even short 
stretches of swimming, may be needed. The 
climber, then, travels as light as possible, 
preferring bare feet to climbing-boots as the 
best compromise for the variety of problems 
he has to face. 

There are other crags in Cornwall for 
climbers—at Sennen Cove, at Land’s End, at 
Pardenack Point, where the cliffs are over 200 
feet high, with ridges of fantastic pinnacles 
and perched logan-stones, and at Carn les 
Boel. The finest of all is the magnificent 
granite buttress of Chair Ladder on the head- 
land of Tol-Pedn-Penwith. This is on the 
south coast near Porthgwarra. The cliffs are 
again over 200 feet high and at the steepest 
possible angle for climbing. Climbs have been 
made here and there on some of the steep and 
varied rocks at the Lizard and again at Tin- 
tagel and Bude, but none of them fulfil the 
conditions in the way that granite does— 
either they tend to be too rotten, or alternately 
too steep and too easy. 

Some climbing has been done in the Channel 


Islands—on Guernsey and on Sark. One ac- 
count of the climbing on the latter is actually 
more of a dissertation on the value of limpets 
as holds. It is humorously suggested that 
they would solve the climbers’ problems every- 
where—a pocketful of limpets, and holdless 
rock-walls could be made climbable at will. 
Some such use of artificial limpets may indeed 
be a possible future development of the sport, 
when man’s adaptability can no longer match 
his advancing standards of achievement. 

The North Pembrokeshire coast and the 
coast of Lleyn Peninsula, Carnarvonshire, are 
of similar older rocks and may yield some 
sport if carefully explored, but elsewhere south 
of the Scottish border the cliffs are nowhere 
likely to be of any value to the climber. The 
existence of very high and fine sea-cliffs of a 
wide variety of types and formations is re- 
ported in the more remote parts of Scotland 
and Ireland, and it is there we must look for 
the ultimate continued development of sea- 
cliff climbing. Cliffs up to, and over, 1000 
feet high are known to exist in both countries, 
with innumerable pinnacles, stacks, and every 
imaginable kind of rock-structure. 


OCK-CLIMBING is in general con- 
sidered as a minor branch of the greater 
sport of mountaineering, from which it did 
indeed develop. To count it as such is 
adequate as long as the rocks that are climbed 
form parts of mountains. When this is no 
longer the case—as when, for example, the 
rocks form parts of sea-cliffs—rock-climbing 
tends to become an independent sport, so that 
the cliff-climber cannot perhaps be regarded 
as a mountaineer any longer; in fact, some 
climbers go so far as to profess a lack of 
interest in cliff-climbing because it is not 
mountaineering. The cliff-climber has many 
advantages to compensate for the loss of 
title. Probably the chief of these is the sea, 
which forms the background to his sport and 
is so different from the drab moorlands which 
face many of our mountain crags. Just to 
watch it is a full and interesting pastime; to 
climb near and above it is an experience never 
to be forgotten. This new sport of cliff- 
climbing has much to recommend it, and, 
considering the large amount of new work and 
exploration remaining to be done, its popu- 
larity should increase as the years go by. 


TT 
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The Hokey-Pokey Man 


Ice-cream’s Story 





P. E. NORRIS 


ET or fine, hail or snow, the child who 

does not clutch his threepenny-bit and 
make for the nearest ice-cream stall is not 
born. On the frostiest day in winter, when 
adults, blue with cold, muffle to the ears, 
children lick ice-lollies and choc-ices with 
gusto. Sir Maurice Peterson, lately British 
ambassador in Russia, says that he saw 
children enjoying ices in the streets of Moscow 
with the temperature 40 degrees below zero! 

As long as the oldest of us can remember, 
there have always been ice-creams to titillate 
our palates, but ice-cream as we know it is 
the result of the comparatively modern de- 
velopment of refrigeration and was unknown 
a century ago. 

Men have ever hankered after iced foods and 
drinks. Four thousand years ago long trains 
of slaves, driven on by whips, toiled immense 
distances with packs of snow on their backs 
with which to cool the sherbets and wines of 
King Solomon. The Pheenicians, Etruscans, 
Egyptians, and Babylonians all craved iced 
foods and drinks when the summer sun 
poured down, turning the earth into a shim- 
mering oven. Alexander tossed off iced 
beverages as he scanned the horizons for fresh 
worlds to conquer. Nero sent hirelings to 
the mountains to fetch snow to freeze his 
salads. Jehangir had blocks of ice carted 
from the Himalayas to his caves under the 
Jumna. Marco Polo witnessed water-ices 
being consumed in far-off Cathay, and took 


the secret home for the gourmets of Italy. 

The story of iced drinks and foods is largely 
one of princely extravagance. Bountalenti, 
the Italian architect and engineer who died a 
millionaire, realised that a fortune could be 
had for the taking by pandering to the jaded 
appetites of the nobility of Renaissance Italy 
by supplying them with frozen desserts. He 
hired men to journey to the tops of mountains, 
hack off ice, insulate it against heat, and 
transport it to the plains. 

In the damp, wet climate of Britain the 
desire for cooling fare was not so pressing as 
in warmer countries, such as Italy, and it was 
in 16th-century Rome that the Spanish 
physician, Blasus Villafranca, hit upon a 
means for chilling liquids. He filled a long- 
necked flask with wine, placed it in a cold 
bath, and revolved the flask rapidly on its 
axis, at the same time gradually dropping 
ground saltpetre into the water until the 
solution became saturated. After a time the 
wine in the flask grew cooler than the sur- 
rounding water, and eventually it fell to 
freezing-point. 

Later, Villafranca mixed saltpetre with 
snow, which solidified and preserved it, and 
this he packed round his flasks of wine. Soon 
the practice of preserving ice and snow for 
consumption in warm weather spread from 
Italy to other countries. Caves and wells 
were used by the rich exclusively for the 
purpose of preserving snow, and at the court 
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of Henry III of France snow and ice were 
placed before guests at banquets in July and 
August. People who hitherto had slaked their 
thirst with wine or spring water now called 
for ‘frigid’ water and iced wines. 

Soon iced peaches, pears, apricots, grapes, 
and melons appeared, and special vessels with 
hollow sides were designed, so that they could 
be filled with ice and snow. Water-ices, such 
as seen by Marco Polo, were manufactured by 
Procopio Coltelli, a Neapolitan, at the famous 
Café Procope in Paris. Procopio’s customers 
regarded ices as a summer delicacy and there 
was no winter sale for them. It was his 
successor, Dubuisson, who popularised the 
habit of eating ices from January to December. 
Then followed the cream-ice, or butter-ice, 
first made by a Parisian artiste in 1774, who 
set his triumph before the Duc de Chartres. 


RAVELLERS from England had ‘tried 

the ice’ in Paris and returned with tempt- 
ing tales of these delicacies. Scholarly English- 
men, too, read John Barclay’s Argenis, in 
which Juba entertains his guest Arsidas in 
Africa with frozen fruit and iced drinks in 
glass vessels. Barclay had, of course, been to 


Paris, where he sampled these delights, and a 


few years after his death in 1621 water-ices 
and refrigerated drinks were being served to 
the nobility in London. 

The sober Puritans frowned on such god- 
lessness, and it was not until the Restoration 
that ice began again to be consumed in any 
quantity in Britain. In winter wealthy nobles 
stored it, and most large country mansions had 
ice-houses, with thick straw-lined walls, built 
close by. Charles II had an ice-house made 
in St James’s Park, which Edmund Waller 
immortalised in his poem, ‘On St James’s 
Park, As Lately Improved by His Majesty.’ 

Fifty years later, Englishmen were import- 
ing ice from America. It was no longer a 
luxury exclusively for the rich, for water-ices 
could be had in every pastrycook’s shop from 
Islington to Mayfair. And when, after an 
invitation to Cambridge House, Mr Chisholm 
Anstey, M.P., abruptly ceased his rabid attacks 
in Parliament against Lord Palmerston he was 
denounced by a colleague as having ‘sold 
himself for an ice.’ 

It was Carlo Gatti, a Venetian refugee, 
whose name is painted on the sides of ice- 
drays in London to-day, who conceived the 
ingenious idea of cutting ice from frozen 
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ponds in winter and storing it in wells seventy 
feet deep. In summer the demand for his ice 
was so great that his wells proved inadequate 
and he was compelled to form the United 
Ice Company for the purpose of importing 
ice from Norway. 

Engineers and scientists now seriously con- 
sidered the principles of refrigeration and 
brought the process into everyday use by 
reversing Nature’s normal procedure. They 
devised means of transferring heat from sub- 
stances of low temperature to other sub- 
stances at a higher temperature. Gatti was 
one of the first to harness this invention to 
business, and by 1865 his ice-cream barrows, 
trundled by Italian urchins who hollered 
*Gelati—ecco un poco’ (‘Ice-cream—behold a 
little’), became a feature of London’s streets. 
Irrepressible Cockneys soon twisted this 
phrase into ‘hokey-pokey,’ which has since 
been the nickname for the man who now 
appears in the guise of the Santa Claus of 
summer to millions of mouth-watering chil- 
dren. 

The notion that Mrs Dolly Madison, wife 
of the fourth President of the U.S.A., invented 
the modern ice-cream is not quite accurate, 
although she did start a popular culinary 
fashion, purely by accident, in America. 

In 1809 she gave a party at which straw- 
berry tarts were served. Her cook prepared 
and shoved them into the ice-box two days 
before, and forgot to take them out till just 
before dinner. A greedy dowager bit deeply 
into one and was so startled when the un- 
expected cold surged into the roots of her 
decaying teeth that she let out an agonised 
squawk, ‘I’m poisoned!’, and wilted into a 
faint. Inatwinkling there was pandemonium. 
Women clutched their bosoms frenziedly and 
screamed ‘Murder!’, and, almost before she 
knew what was happening, Sadie, the coloured 
cook, found herself in a police-cell. 

When the uproar died and the last guest 
had departed, Mrs Madison, who never for 
one moment believed Sadie to be capable of 
such perfidy, decided to test the tarts herself. 
She nibbled one tentatively and found the 
flavour exquisite. She felt her pulse and 
examined her face in a mirror, but, as there 
was no apparent change, she nibbled again. 
They were so delicious that she stuffed herself. 
Angrily she confronted the President. ‘Sadie,’ 
she demanded, ‘must be set free this instant.’ 
Within the hour, Sadie was back in her kitchen, 
her salary increased by five dollars a month. 





Never again was there a whisper against her, 
and the iced tarts and other delicacies at 
Mrs Madison’s soirées became the envy of 
Washington society. 


O-DAY we take ice-cream for granted, 

but a host of experts try each year to 
improve its quality and produce it in a greater 
range of flavours. Ice-blocks, which were 
once used to keep ice-cream solid, are un- 
wieldy and heavy, and they restricted the 
amount of ice-cream that could be carted 
about in barrows and tricycle boxes. The 
invention of dry-ice or carbon-dioxide ice 
revolutionised the industry, for forty pounds 
of dry-ice will keep the same amount of 
ice-cream solid as sixteen hundred pounds of 
water-ice, which would need a small lorry to 
move it about. 

In 1949 British ice-cream manufacturers 
broke all records by selling nearly a thousand 
million ices. One big concern which keeps 
sales statistics says that when the mercury 
jumped to 70 degrees Fahrenheit the firm sold 
three million ices a day, and for each degree 
above that to 75 degrees two hundred thous- 
and ices more were sold. At 80 degrees the 
sales were more than doubled. In 1950 the 
nation spent £150,000,000 on ice-cream—as 
much as a third of what it spent on beer. 

Ices are made in a variety of flavours and 
colours, but Britons are conservative in their 
tastes. Unlike American ice-cream parlours, 
which offer fifty varieties, most of our shops 
offer only one, for statistics show that fifty 
per cent of people are loyal to vanilla, twenty 
per cent io strawberry, nine to chocolate, and, 
strangely enough, only one per cent prefer 
the delicious coffee flavour. 

The wafer first appeared when a biscuit 
manufacturer had a surplus of wafers and 
offered them cheaply to an ice-cream mer- 
chant. His sandwiches became popular over- 
night. The cornet, which is the children’s 
favourite, because it can be licked and cher- 
ished to the last atom, was the result of a 
piece of commercial thuggery on the part of 
American business men. One, who wanted 
to exhibit a make of wafers at the World’s 
Fair at St Louis in 1904, found that essential 
parts of his machinery had been sabotaged 
by a rival. The only machines available were 
those that turned out cornets, then used for 
some quite different purpose. Rather than 
waste his wafer-material, he turned it into 
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cornets, into which he slapped dollops of ice- 
cream. To his delight, cornets became even 
more popular than wafers, and have remained 
so ever since—with children, anyway. 

Any ice-cream you buy bearing the name of 
a reputable maker is pure, for the Ministry 
of Food lays down the most stringent regula- 
tions for the manufacture of ice-cream. The 
ingredients must first be heated to a temper- 
ature of 150 degrees Fahrenheit for thirty 
minutes, or to 160 degrees Fahrenheit for ten 
minutes. The temperature of the mix must 
then be lowered to not more than 45 degrees 
within ninety minutes, and kept there until 
freezing starts. If a completely cold mix is 
used, freezing must take place within an hour 
of reconstruction, and the ice-cream must 
never be stored at a temperature above 28 
degrees. If you know that ice-cream is being 
made under insanitary conditions, inform your 
Food Office, for in few foods do germs multiply 
more rapidly. For its own reputation, this 
industry, in which at least £15,000,000 is 
invested in refrigerating and other equip- 
ment, dare not sell infected products. 

On Ist March 1951 a new standard came 
into force for ice-cream. Under this, ordinary 
ice-cream must contain as a minimum 
standard 5 per cent fat, 10 per cent sugar, 
and 74 per cent milk solids, other than fat. 
In ice-cream containing fruit, the content of 
non-fatty milk solids may be reduced, but 
the total content of fat, sugar, and milk 
solids other than fat must be at least 25 
per cent, with minimum contents of 7} per 
cent fat, 10 per cent sugar, and 2 per cent 
milk solids other than fat. 

People sometimes wonder why ice-cream is 
so expensive. In the old days one could erect 
a plant for a few pounds, but to-day the cost 
of even a small one is between two and three 
hundred pounds, and the immense plants 
operated by the biggest manufacturers run to 
a thousand times that sum. We in Britain, 
and not the Americans, can boast the biggest 
refrigerating plant in the world—that at 
Grimsby, which is capable of freezing two 
thousand tons of ice daily. 

There is still a tremendous amount of 
money to be made in ice-cream, though per- 
haps not the spectacular fortunes of thirty 
years ago. It is unlikely that any barrow-man 
could set up on the pier, selling a couple of 
gallons a day, as James Pablo did in Blackpool 
over forty years ago, and build up a business 
worth nearly £100,000. 
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Jeremy the Fiddler 





CARL 


F course it was a pity to have to put the 

drivers in the Old Town Jail, but, as I 
said to my Staff-Sergeant the morning we 
went to inspect the place, where else could we 
put them? Across the market-square the row 
of houses, their lower windows pasted over 
with brown-paper, seemed to reproach me 
for the heavy hand of requisition that I had 
already been obliged to impose upon the 
small country-town. 

I stared up at the grey stone walls, and at 
the lintel, with the crossed keys and the date 
*1721” still discernible upon it. I tugged the 
wrought-iron bell-pull. Had the bell been in 
keeping with the grim exterior, a mournful 
clanging should have been the response to my 
tug. There came instead the tiniest of musical 
tinkles, and, almost immediately, the boss- 
studded oak door swung back on well-oiled 
hinges, disclosing a bright-red carpet, running 
the length of a primrose-distempered passage, 
and a pleasant young woman framed in the 
opening. I saluted her. The Town Clerk had 
told me that the Police-Sergeant occupied the 
downstairs, but he had said nothing about a 
wife. ‘Mrs Saunderson?’ I inquired. ‘I’m 
sorry to trouble you. Would you mind if we 
had a look at the cells?’ 

A faint apprehension crossed the woman’s 
features, and instinctively the door closed an 
inch. ‘My husband is out on duty this 
morning,’ she said. ‘W-would you call again?’ 
Her voice tailed off limply. It was not going 
to be easy. I drew from my breast-pocket a 
letter. She caught sight of the coat-of-arms, 
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and some of the colour left her face. 
soldiers?’ she faltered. 

I nodded. ‘I’m sorry, Mrs Saunderson,’ 
I said sympathetically. 

She left us waiting just inside, gazing up at 
the freshly-varnished beams above our heads. 
A warm smell of cooking and the comfortable 
chirrup of a kettle drifted from the rear. Any 
ghosts that might have lingered on in this part 
of the long-disused jail had been vigorously 
exorcised by floor-polish and the vacuum 
cleaner. 

After a few moments she returned with a 
rust-pocked key as long as her forearm. ‘This 
way,’ she breathed, and led us down the 
passage to a heavy wooden door at the end. 
The old key complained in the lock, and the 
door, six inches thick, came open, disclosing 
a stone stairway that exhaled in our faces a 
surprised and musty yawn. She stood aside 
to let us pass. ‘I won't come up with you,’ 
she said. 

The steps were worn and slippery: our 
hands sought the wooden rail in the dark. At 
the top we paused and peered into the gloom 
of a square, flagged chamber. What little 
light it received came from a grating high in 
the wall and fell obliquely on a massive iron 
ring bolted to the centre of the floor. ‘Good 
Lord!’ murmured the Staff-Sergeant hollowly, 
‘they used to shackle the poor blighters.’ 

I crossed the chamber, my footsteps boom- 
ing on the flags, and pushed open one of the 
wooden doors in the opposite wall. By the 
light of a match I estimated that the cell 


‘Not 





would take a barrack-room bed. ‘It’s a bit 
grim, sir, the Staff-Sergeant commented. 
With undisguised relief we felt our way down 
again, back to the primrose passage and the 
present day. 


HEN I returned from lunch, Police- 

Sergeant Saunderson was waiting for 
me in my office. He shifted from one big boot 
to the other, and his face hung heavy with 
resentment. ‘They gave me the place to live 
in as married quarters. It hadn’t been 
occupied for nearly a hundred years. My 
wife’s houseproud, and we’ve both worked 
hard to make it habitable, as you’ve seen 
for yourself. We never expected this. She’s 
terribly upset.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Sergeant,’ I said, ‘but my billets 
are already crammed and I need accommoda- 
tion of some sort without delay; I have a 
crowd of drivers arriving to-morrow. I only 
heard about them this morning, and when I 
went to the Town Hall they offered me the 
cells above your living-quarters. I’m afraid 
I had no alternative.’ 

“How long are they going to be here?’ he 
demanded. 

I shrugged. ‘No idea. But they will only 
Meals and 


use your place for sleeping. 
everything else will be provided up here at 


the depot. If they use the back-door, you'll 
never know you've got them.’ 

He looked at me hard for a moment, then 
he put on his helmet. ‘Very well, sir,’ he said, 
but from the way he went out I knew I hadn’t 
heard the end of it. 

Within ten minutes the Town Clerk rang 
up. ‘Were you serious about requisitioning 
that upper floor of the Old Town Jail?’ he 
inquired. 

‘Why? Have you found me anywhere 
better?’ I asked. 

‘No, no,’ he hastened to say, ‘but,...er... 
I didn’t quite realise, when I suggested it to 
you this morning, that you were proposing to 
billet soldiers there.’ 

“It was clearly stated on the requisition 
notice,’ I returned, knowing full well that he 
had the notice under his nose as he spoke. 

‘Do you really think your men will be com- 
fortable?’ A faint wind of hope rustled 
through his pretended solicitude. 

‘Perfectly,’ I replied. ‘I’ve just sent down 
two lorryloads of bedding and oil-stoves.’ 

‘Oh!’ he said, and wished me good-day. 


JEREMY THE FIDDLER 


It took until the following morning for 
Police-Sergeant Saunderson to set the bigger 
cogs in motion. The Chief Constable of the 
County telephoned. ‘I am given to under- 
stand that you have been inquiring about some 
accommodation in the Old Town Jail?’ he 
began. I admired the diplomacy. I let him 
goon. ‘Well, I’m afraid you can’t have that. 
We, er. . . we’ve had our eye on that place 
forsometime. As a matter of fact we thought 
of using it for stores—Civil Defence Stores, 
you know.’ 

‘That ’s strange,’ I countered, ‘ because that’s 
exactly the excuse I was given last year when 
I tried to requisition the Parish Hall. They 
filled it subsequently with boots.’ 

‘Oh, yes. I'd forgotten that,’ said the Chief 
Constable thoughtfully. ‘Well, of course, we 
might need the cells in the jail some time 
for additional police personnel. You never 
know.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure they’ll be welcome, sir. 
I'll make them as comfortable as I can, 
though there won’t be much room left by the 
time I get my chaps in.’ 

‘Your chaps in?’ he echoed. ‘You mean 
you’ve requisitioned the place already?’ I 
explained the exact position. ‘Well, then I 
don’t suppose we can do much about it, can 
we?’ he said, and his voice became almost 
cheerful, as if, having done what had been 
expected of him, there was a load off his mind. 
‘Don’t let your chaps make a nuisance of 
themselves, will you?’ he begged before he 
rang off. ‘There’s a police-sergeant and his 
wife living below.’ 


LITTLE later that morning the drivers 

arrived. From my office window I watched 
them in a group, a dozen of them, round the 
tailboard of one of the lorries, speculatively 
appraising their new surroundings in terms of 
bed, board, and leave. ‘Go down with them, 
Staff,’ I said. ‘I expect they’ll moan a bit 
when they see the place, but you can explain 
that we’ll get them out of it as soon as we can 
find better accommodation.’ 

I went down myself that evening. Though 
it was barely a quarter to ten, they were all 
in bed. From the silence that greeted me I 
got the impression that I had interrupted a 
rather lively discussion. A candle glimmered 
in each cell; a couple of hurricane-lamps 
stood upon upturned buckets on the floor of 
the chamber; an oil-stove balanced on the big 
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iron ring cast a stellate pattern on to the 
ceiling. Half-a-dozen pairs of eyes gleamed 
from the beds ranged against the walls, and 
the vertical oblongs of candlelight formed by 
the half-open doors of the cells seemed to 
have eyes as well. 

‘You chaps all right?’ I inquired. Nobody 
said a word. I noticed that they had ham- 
mered nails between the stone of the walls 
and hung up theirequipment. ‘Listen, chaps,’ 
I said. ‘I’m sorry I’ve had to put you in a 
place like this, but I had no choice. All the 
billets are full.’ 

‘It’s like bein’ in clink, sir,’ solemnly 
observed the corporal in charge of the 
detachment. 

‘It’s wors’n Dartmoor, sir,” came a hollow 
voice from one of the cells. 

‘If there’s anything you’re short of— 
blankets, mattresses, stoves, lamps—let the 
quartermaster know. I want you to be as 
comfortable as possible as long as you are 
here. And don’t disturb the people down- 
stairs. Good-night.’ 

*‘Good-night, sir,’ they chorused. As I 
closed the door at the foot of the steps I heard 
them chanting: 


We're in the Jailhouse now, 
We're in the Jailhouse now! 


The Police-Sergeant let me out. 


‘If you 
have any trouble with them, let me know,’ 
I told him. 

*I will, sir,” he assured me grimly. 

A few nights later one of the drivers was 
found sleeping in the transport park, curled 


up in his lorry. He came before me charged 
with being out of billets after hours. ‘He 
wouldn’t let me in, sir—the policeman, sir. 
{ was a few minutes late,’ he admitted, ‘but 
he stands at the back-door at five to ten every 
night, reg’lar as an old tomcat, an’ the 
moment the Town ’All clock starts to strike, 
bang goes the bolt, an’ yer’ve ’ad it, sir.’ I 
gave him three days C.B. and advised him to 
get out of the Black Bull a bit sharper in 
future. 

Then Police-Sergeant Saunderson arrested 
a man trying to get through his pantry window 
just before twelve o’clock. It turned out to 
be a driver returning from leave with a pass 
that was valid until midnight. 

After that we had peace. I impressed upon 
the corporal his responsibility for the good 
conduct of his men in the jail. ‘Keep the 
bottom door closed, and no noise after ten,’ 
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I warned him, and gave authority for a bucket 
of cocoa to be carried down these cold nights 
and reheated on the oil-stove. 


NE morning Colonel Duncaster, the 

Assistant Director of Medical Services, 
walked in, his nose up in the air as if he were 
visiting the Sistine Chapel. ‘What is it this 
time, sir?’ I inquired. ‘The drains again?’ 

‘No, no,’ he murmured, sinking into the 
armchair, and still gazing at the ceiling. ‘Just 
having a look around.’ 

‘Always pleased to see you, sir.’ 
the cigarettes towards him. 

He took one, and ruminatively blew smoke- 
rings at the spider hanging from the lamp- 
shade, whilst I signed a pile of forms and had 
a couple of telephone conversations. Then 
he rose and stretched his full five feet of 
height. ‘Do you mind if we have a walk 
round the billets?’ he said, and preceded me 
out to the car. 

On the way down to the market-place he 
gave me a brief lecture on the prevention of 
cerebro-spinal epidemics by reversing the 
men’s beds so that they slept head and foot 
alternately, but it was an old hobby-horse 
of his, and I knew it was not the reason for 
his visit. 

He walked in and out of the houses in the 
market-square with a casualness bred of 
familiarity. It was only when we were 
standing in the stone chamber upstairs in the 
Old Jail that he first showed any sign of 
interest. He looked round keenly, at the neat 
beds, the orderly laid-out kits, the well- 
scrubbed and disinfected stone flags, the oil- 
heaters, the pressure-lamps, and the walls 
swept clean of cobwebs. He sniffed the air 
renewed by a steady current through the 
grating high up in the wall. ‘It’s not bad at 
all,” he commented. ‘I’ve seen lots of places 
a damned sight worse. Not bad at all,’ he 
repeated, looking into one of the cells. He 
nodded, satisfied, and I led the way down 
the stairs. 

Mrs Saunderson was waiting in the passage. 
She was all eyes for the short, stout Colonel, 
whose maroon gorget-patches and banded cap 
spelt authority to her. She offered him coffee, 
which he declined with an old-world gallantry. 
As we saluted her on the pavement, she re- 
mained in the doorway with her mouth half- 
open as if she had wanted to say something. 

‘Perhaps I ought to have stayed and had 


I pushed 





coffee with her,’ remarked the A.D.M.S., 
peering through his pink-gin in the lounge of 
the Black Bull. ‘But the damned stuff gives 
me heartburn. You see,’ he went on, looking 
straight at me for the first time that morning, 
“somebody made a complaint to the civilian 
Sanitary authorities that the upstairs of the 
jail was not fit for human habitation, and the 
matter was passed on to me. Not bad at all,’ 
pronounced Colonel Duncaster, smacking his 
lips over the contents of his glass. ‘Not bad 
at all!’ 


WEEK later one of the drivers, reversing 

into the meat-store, not only smashed up 
the entire superstructure of his lorry, but also 
peeled away several hundred pounds worth of 
chromium-plated overhead meat-rails. The 
culprit stood before my desk, his lips quivering. 
‘Driving three years, and you tell me you put 
your foot on the wrong pedal!’ I tossed the 
accident report across the desk. When I 


thought of the months it had taken the 
Garrison Engineer to getting round to the 
installation of those meat-rails, it was as well 
at that moment that I was not empowered to 
order out a firing-squad. 

“Yes, sir,” muttered the driver into the 


khaki muffler round his throat. 

‘Speak up, man,’ I said. ‘I can’t hear you.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ he repeated, and I caught the 
word ‘nerves.’ 

‘What d’you mean, “nerves’’?’ 

‘I can’t help it, sir. I haven’t been sleeping 
very well. It’s the Fiddler. Keeps us awake 
at nights.’ 

‘Yes, sir, it’s quite true,’ confirmed the 
corporal later. ‘I’ve a job getting them out 
of bed in the morning, and when we’re on 
detail during the day you'll find ’°em having a 
quiet nap whenever they can. 

‘It’s a ghost, sir! Plays the fiddle—some- 
times so loud we can’t get a wink of sleep. 
Very queer, sir. The men have heard him 
walking about, but I’ve only heard the music.’ 

‘Rot!’ I declared. ‘It’s some lunatic in one 
of the near-by houses.’ 

*That’s what I thought, sir, and I went out 
one night when it was on, but I couldn’t hear 
anything in the street outside.’ 

I refused to listen, to any more about it. An 
evening or two after, however, Beanham, the 
landlord of the Black Bull, sank into the 
chair beside me, put his hands on his broad 
knees, and, in a hoarse confidential whisper 


JEREMY THE FIDDLER 


that could be heard throughout the room and 
in the passage beyond, said: ‘They tell me 
you’ve got old Jeremy over there in that jail 
of yours.’ Then after a pause he continued, 
noting out of the corner of his eye that every- 
body in the room was listening: * Yes, Jeremy 
the Fiddler was well known in these parts 
over a hundred years ago. They say he died 
in that very jail, but he’s been heard time and 
time again since then aplaying his fiddle. I 
heard him myself years ago. But I hears he 
plays regular these nights since you put those 
chaps in the cells. He was a rum customer 
was old Jeremy, so they said.’ 

Conversation in the Black Bull thereupon 
turned to Jeremy the Fiddler, and in the space 
of half-an-hour I had his full history and a 
description of the rogue, pieced up from local 
legend, so that I should recognise his ghost if 
I should meet it one night. The character of 
the Fiddler had acquired several grim em- 
bellishments by the time I left the Black Bull. 

I went over to the jail. Two men, the sole 
occupants of the stone chamber, sitting on 
their beds darning socks, looked up startled 
when I stepped into the lamplight. I asked 
them jocularly if they had heard the Fiddler. 
They admitted they had, self-consciously, as 
if ashamed of their own credulity. *He comes 
when we’re in bed, sir,’ affirmed one of them, 
a little Cockney. ‘We’re gettin’ browned orf 
wiv ’m.’ 

‘Ill wait,’ I said, and lit a cigarette. 

One by one, the others came in, glanced 
curiously at me, and prepared for bed. The 
corporal came up last of all and, seeing me, 
reported everybody in and the door below 
bolted. They turned out all the lamps except 
the one nearest me, and there was silence in 
the chamber save for the breathing of the men, 
and the steady hiss of the pressure-lamp. I 
had accumulated a small pile of cigarette-butts 
in a tin lid, and was beginning to feel rather 
foolish, when suddenly a man broke the 
silence. ‘Listen, sir,’ he whispered. ‘There 
he is!’ 

As if from across a century there came the 
faint strains of a violin. The notes drifted 
through the room, singly at first, and then in 
chords, becoming louder and more vibrant 
until they achieved a crescendo of urgency. 
Then they died away, leaving only an echo 
hanging on the air. Nobody spoke. I waited, 
but the music was not repeated. 

In the passage downstairs I paused for a 
moment and listened for movement in the 
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ground-floor rooms, but there was no sound 
and the place was in darkness. The corporal 
let me out into the lane. ‘Queer, ain’t it, 
sir?’ he said. 

I went down again the following morning 
when the men were out on duty. Mrs 
Saunderson, behind her curtains, watched me 
cross the paved yard. I made a quick examina- 
tion of the stone chamber and the cells, then 
I sat on one of the beds, and waited. But the 
Fiddler did not perform. Once, and very 
faintly, I thought I caught the merest ghost 
of a chord, as when a violin is gently laid 
aside. Mrs Saunderson gave me a smile and 
wished me good-morning as I left. 


HREE days later, the corporal reported 

that they could now smell Jeremy the 
Fiddler upstairs in the Old Town Jail. ‘You 
get a whiff of him during the day, sir, and 
that’s bad enough, but at night it’s a regular 
‘um. And he’s playing louder, sir, so that 
none of us can sleep at all.’ He fidgeted 
uncomfortably before me. ‘Some of the lads 
are going and sleeping on the landings of the 
houses across the square at nights, sir, and I 
can’t stop them.’ 

‘We'll have a kit inspection,’ I said. ‘Every 
man by his bed at 1600 hours.’ 

All that I found in any state approaching 
the odoriferous was a wedge of mouldy 
cheese, and a few grey socks beyond repair. 
Yet, even as the inspection proceeded, there 
was wafted through the chamber an odour 
that suggested to my now susceptible imagina- 
tion a corpse fettered to the ring. And once 
the violin played its phantom scales. I gave 
orders for the place to be thoroughly scrubbed 
out again with disinfectant. ‘That'll clear 
out the smell,’ I said. But it didn’t. When I 


climbed into the chamber again late that 
evening, the smell was, if anything, worse. 

Like refugees fleeing before an advancing 
enemy, a procession of drivers, each bearing 
his bale of bedding, trekked across the market- 
square to spend the night on the stairs and 
landings of the already overcrowded requisi- 
tioned houses. I was left alone in the chamber. 

Half-an-hour later, when I came down into 
the street, my acquaintance with Jeremy the 
Fiddler had improved considerably. Police- 
Sergeant Saunderson, standing on the corner 
of the market-square, flashed his shaded 
lantern over me. ‘Moving out, sir?’ he 
inquired blandly. 

‘A strategic withdrawal,’ I told him. 

He came up to my office next morning, and 
his manner was most conciliatory. ‘I’ve got a 
tip for you, sir,” he said. ‘There’s a lock-up 
shop going vacant in the High Street very 
shortly. I thought if I let you know, you 
might get in first with a requisition.” He gave 
me details of the shop and the name of the 
solicitors acting for the landlords. I thanked 
him. He buttoned his notebook into his 
breast-pocket and arranged the strap of his 
helmet preparatory to going. Then his eye 
caught mine. ‘There’s no hard feeling, is 
there, sir?’ I shook my head. As I watched 
him from my window, going down the drive, 
his step was light and confident. 

I hadn’t said anything about the wires I had 
found strung on a frame outside the grating, 
that hummed so melodiously in the air- 
currents from the chamber, especially when the 
men got the stoves going and the place 
warmed up at night. I did think the piece of 
putrid meat on the ledge behind the wires was 
a bit too much. But, as I reflected, an 
Englishman’s home is his castle—even if it is 
an Old Town Jail. 


a 


Birds and Flowers 


Oh, well they knew what beauty was, 
The Greeks of old, whose boys and girls 
Trembled in trees, or in the grass 
Unwrapt their hyacinthine curls, 


Or sang as birds within the trees, 

So changed by chance of some god’s whim; 
And still I often ask if these 

Be tiny boys or cherubim, 
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And if the golden marguerite 
That greets the sun has still an eye 
To dote on him as once the sweet 
Doomed Clytie in the days gone by. 


And so this doubtful life I praise, 
Since fair beyond its dust and noise 

Are flowers with a girl’s fond gaze 
And birdlings with the heart of boys. 


WILFRID THORLEY. 








Your Garden in August 





ALWAYS think that the garden is in a 

transition period this month, especially the 
flower-border. Here you get some of the 
earlier perennials lingering on, and yet some 
of the first chrysanthemums come into bloom. 
It is the month of lavender, it is the month of 
glorious montbretia, dahlias are looking at 
their best, perhaps, and so are a number of the 
lilies. Those who have not got or who are not 
expecting a wonderful splash of colour in 
August have evidently got a garden that is 
badly planted. 

However, there is a lot to be done. Thus, 
I like to start disbudding some of the 
Michaelmas daisies in order to make sure that 
the size of the blooms is good. This particu- 
larly refers to the bigger of the Ballard varie- 
ties. The early-flowering chrysanthemums 
need disbudding also, and, as this year I am 
growing several thousands, we should be very 
busy. There will be quite a lot of feeding to 
do, using a liquid manure, which can be bought 
bottled as Liquinure. So often the winter 
bedding-plants are coming along too slowly 
and need to be pepped up. The Liquinure 
comes in useful here. 

Keep the flower-border ablaze by removing 
all the flower-heads directly they have finished. 
It is this allowing plants to go to seed which 
does harm. I can generally keep pansies and 
violas going for weeks if the moment a flower 
fades it is picked off. Talking of violas, this 
is quite a good month for taking cuttings of 
these, and of fuchsias as well. You can also 
propagate verbenas, hydrangeas, petunias, and 
salvias at this time of the year by means of 
cuttings. In the rose-garden, it is a question 
of suckering—that is, cutting the suckers off 
below ground-level. The ground can then be 
given a good mulch of horticultural peat or 
grass mowings, and this will prevent the spores 
of black-spot from blowing up from the soil 
on to the leaves. 

Most people make the mistake of planting 
tulips, daffodils, and narcissi too late. Think 
about these bulbs, put an order in for those 
you need, and then prepare the plot of ground 
where they are to be grown. It is very useful 


to have some bulbs growing in serried rows 
for cutting for the house. My wife insists on 
this each season and it does save cutting 
flowers which are blooming naturally in grass 
or are growing sturdily in some bedding-out 
system. Keep the lawns well mown. Gener- 
ally speaking, the more you mow the better it 
will be, and lawn-mowings are so valuable on 
the compost heap and for mulching vegetables 
and other crops. 

We now come to the greenhouse, and here 
we shall be kept very busy. The earliest 
melons, for instance, are ripening this month 
and therefore the plants need a warmer, airier 
atmosphere on the whole, and it is a wise 
plan to keep the borders on the dry side. Do 
not make the mistake, on the other hand, of 
keeping the peach borders dry, for the trees 
will undoubtedly need a good flooding this 
month, and, if any of them are cropping 
heavily, it will help to add the appropriate 
amount of Liquinure to the water. It may be 
that there will be a certain number of leaves 
to remove in order that the fruits may be 
fully exposed and so colour properly. 

As the melon needs air and warmth, so will 
the muscat grapes. It is an interesting thing 
about this variety that it does seem to like 
plenty of sun on its roots as well as on the 
forming bunches. I often, therefore, remove 
some of the leaves and do everything possible 
to allow the sunshine to reach down to the 
soil below. Now in the cucumber-house it is 
a question of doing a good deal of syringing 
to the under-surfaces of the leaves to keep 
down red spider and to provide a nice damp 
atmosphere in the house. Plenty of warmth 
will be needed, and as the little white roots 
come through the surface of the soil a further 
dressing of the John Innes Potting Compost 
No. 2 will be given to a depth of half-an-inch 
or so. Liquid feeding will also be the rule, 
and as the fruits get ready they should be cut. 

The tomatoes will need their usual tying up 
and their disshooting. A sharp lookout must 
be kept for the cladosporium disease,and when 
it is seen the plants must. be thoroughly 
sprayed with the appropriate fungicide. It is 
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so important to cover the under-surfaces of 
the leaves and to spray not once only, but to 
continue the dose every five days or so. 
This disease can be a scourge, but it certainly 
helps if a buoyant atmosphere can be kept 
up, plus end-on ventilation. Applying a 
top-dressing of straw all over the border is 
quite a good idea, or, when straw is not 
procurable, horticultural peat can be used 
instead to a depth of about three inches. 

Spray the cinerarias with nicotine to keep 
down leaf-miner, give the pots of late chrys- 
anthemums a light top-dressing of the John 
Innes Compost No. 3, and pot up the two- 
year-old cyclamens if necessary into the John 
Innes Potting Compost No. 2. The moment 
the bulbs are available, pot up the freesias 
and repot the arum lilies which have been 
resting. Do not forget that this is probably 
the best month to do any greenhouse painting, 
and this is important work. Sow seeds of 
clarkia, mignonette, and other annuals, if you 
want a late spring display in 1952. Keep the 
primulas cool. Some of them should be ready 
for their flowering-pots this month. 

There are more vegetable crops to be har- 
vested this month, perhaps, than any other, 
so this work must be attended to. Further- 


more, there is hoeing, mulching, and cultivat- 


ing to carry out, as well as the spraying and 
dusting to control pests and diseases. Cut 
the heads of the globe artichokes as they 
become ready, and continue picking the 
French-beans so as to keep the plants going. 
The more you pick, the more you will get is 
roughly the rule. Treat the runner-beans in a 
similar manner and water the rows thoroughly 
if necessary. Remove the yellowing leaves of 
the Brussels-sprouts and be sure to spray the 
plants with nicotine plus a little detergent in 
order to kill the blue aphides. 

Make another sowing of spring-cabbage, 
choosing a variety like Durham Early or 
Early Offenheim. Give the celery trenches a 
good soaking with water. Keep down the 
leaf maggots by spraying with D.D.T. and see 
that all the side-growths or suckers are re- 
moved. Any early varieties may have their 
first earthing up, and cardoons may be 
treated in a like fashion. It helps matters 
considerably if one or two outer leaves are 
bent over the curds of the cauliflowers as they 
turn in, because this keeps them clean and 
fresh. Look out for caterpillars and directly 
these appear spray with liquid derris. 

Sow some seeds of the Batavian endive, and 
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if you raised plants last month, then prick 
these out a foot square into land which has 
been sufficiently well enriched with fine 
organic matter. It is possible to make another 
sowing of lettuce, choosing this time a variety 
like Webb’s Wonderful or Iceberg. Harvest 
the autumn-sown onions when they have 
ripened off properly on the ground, and after 
that set to work to make a further sowing of 
similar varieties for harvesting this month in 
1952. Sowings may also be made of the salad 
onions for pulling green early next year. Do 
not forget the parsley, as so many people do, 
and thus if the July sowing was unsuccessful 
or forgotten put in some seeds now. 

Mildew can be a regular nuisance on peas, 
and the thing to do is to water the rows 
thoroughly, in addition to spraying the plants 
with colloidal sulphur. Harvest the shallots, 
sow some seed of winter spinach on raised 
beds if necessary, and make a sowing of turnips 
for pulling in the winter. Lift the spring-sown 
beet and the early carrots before they get 
coarse and split. Put in a short row or two 
of corn-salad and get up the potatoes as they 
become ready. 

Now, as regards the fruit. This is the month 
for putting out the strawberry runners. It is 
So essential to get the planting done in August 
that I cannot stress it enough. Fortunately 
I have got some excellent pedigree Royal 
Sovereign—enough and to spare. There is 
nothing to beat this variety when it is virus- 
free. It is worth while cutting out the old 
canes the moment the whole of the raspberry 
crop has been gathered, and if there are too 
many young suckers alongside of the rows 
some of these may be hoed off. 

Then, this is the time to watch out for 
gooseberry mildew and spray with lime- 
sulphur as and when necessary. Keep carrying 
out the anglicised Lorette summer pruning, 
both to the apples and pears, by cutting back 
all the side-growth or laterals directly they 
become 8 or 9 inches long. Watch out for 
wasps which may be eating the ripening 
plums. Where this is happening, hang a | Ib. 
jam-jar containing a little sugar and water 
on the branch of the tree. The sweet sticky 
liquid will attract the pests, and they will fly 
into the jam-jar and be drowned. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through the 
Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.£., N.D.H. 





Beekeeping in Saskatchewan 





MURIEL 


T first sight a province which is snow- 
covered for some five months of the year, 
and in which the mercury annually goes down 
well below zero for several weeks, would not 
appear to be suitable for a thriving beekeeping 
industry. But, although the season is short, 
many factors combine to produce, in Saskat- 
chewan, large honey yields of exceptionally 
high quality. The long northern days, the 
abundance of native nectar and pollen- 
producing flowers, and the freedom from bee 
diseases, all contribute to this result. 

The mauve prairie-crocus, really an ane- 
mone, which pushes out of grass knolls as 
soon as the snow melts, is the first source of 
pollen. The dandelion, widespread enough to 
form a golden carpet along the roads, provides 
both nectar and pollen. The yellow gorse- 
like blossoms of the caragana, or Siberian 
pea-tree, a hardy shrub used extensively for 
hedges, are alive with bees during their short 
season of bloom, and many other prairie 
flowers, often unnoticed, provide spring feed 
for the ever-hungry broods in the hives. 

Several very large apiaries, comprising 
hundreds of hives, are located in the north of 
the province, but many beekeepers have one 
or two colonies only and raise honey mainly 
for their own use. During the War these small 
units increased, as in Britain, owing to sugar 
rationing, which in Canada included honey 
and all sweet spreads. Beekeepers were per- 
mitted to keep as much honey as they wished 
for the use of their own family, and this 
proved an incentive for the purchase of a few 
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hives. With the lifting of the sugar restric- 
tions, these in-and-out beekeepers have de- 
creased by over 40 per cent, with a subsequent 
decrease in the number of colonies in the 
province. Latest figures, however, give a 
total of 5830 beekeepers, with 46,000 colonies, 
and an annual yield of 6,000,000 Ib., an 
average of 129 Ib. per hive. 

These heavy crops of honey are attributable 
to the extensive areas of white clover, which 
grows wild on road allowances and on fallow 
fields and in odd corners throughout the 
province. Alfalfa and fireweed or willow- 
herb also produce a white honey of the high 
quality for which Saskatchewan is famous. 


ee Saskatchewan beekeepers start 
with a small colony bought from a 
neighbour, already hived, and with a laying 
queen. They buy extra equipment as they 
need it, and build up a reserve of drawn comb 
from sheets of foundation fitted into new 
empty frames and formed by the bees as they 
bring in the nectar. 

The proximity of the United States, and the 
fact that spring comes much earlier in the 
southern states, makes it possible for a 
potential beekeeper to buy a _ two-pound 
package of bees, with a laying queen, and have 
it sent north in April or May, in time to 
build up into a healthy colony before the 
main honey flow begins in late June and July. 
Packages of bees are a common sight at 
any rural railway-station in the spring, and, 
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although the trip takes almost a week, the 
bees usually arrive safely, feeding en route 
from cans of sugar syrup suspended inside 
the wirecloth cages in which they are sent. 

Many beekeepers in the province do not 
attempt to winter their bees through the sub- 
zero weather, but kill off their colonies in the 
autumn by gassing them, and restock in the 
spring with package bees. In this way they 
bypass the messy business of feeding sugar 
syrup for winter feed, and can extract every 
saleable pound of honey, saving partly-filled 
superhives for spring feed. 


OST Western housewives are accustomed 

to buying in bulk, so honey is packaged 

in 4- or 8-lb. friction-top cans. The sale of 
comb-honey is very small, and restricted to 
the cities, for prairie honey granulates very 
quickly, with a fine grain, which adds to its 
attractiveness in a can or jar, but spoils it for 
comb-honey. The high standard reached by 
Saskatchewan honey is attested by the record 
attained at the Royal Winter Fair at Toronto 
in 1949, when eighteen out of a possible 
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twenty-six prizes were awarded to Saskat- 
chewan, including the grand championship. 

The Co-operative Marketing Association, 
to which all beekeepers may belong on pur- 
chase of a membership share, packs honey 
for its members under its own brand name 
*Sasco,’ and has recently sponsored a radio 
programme to advertise its product. 

A Honey Marketing Board, organised last 
summer by a majority vote of beekeepers in 
the province whose apiaries contain one 
hundred colonies or more, is not meeting with 
the approval of the public. It regulates not 
only the sales of honey produced in Saskat- 
chewan, but also that of honey imported 
from other provinces. 

The fact that beekeeping in Saskatchewan 
is a comparatively modern industry has re- 
sulted in a standardisation of equipment and 
the use of the most advanced methods of 
manipulation. But success in beekeeping, as 
in every other business, still depends on the 
personal element. As a sideline to grain 
farming or ranching, beekeeping in the 
Prairie Provinces has proved a source of much 
additional income, even in time of drought. 


Merchant 





MICHAEL TAAFFE 


OME years ago there was an unusually 

heavy period of rain in Tanganyika 
Territory and communications over a wide 
area were brought to a standstill. 

I was on local leave at the time. My wife 
and I were staying with friends who had a 
house that clung to the side of a steep range 
of mountains about a hundred and thirty 
miles from the coast. From the verandah we 
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looked out over the plain, many hundreds of 
feet below, covered with neat rows of sisal 
plants, through which snaked the railway- 
line. When a train rounded a distant curve 
to enter the station, a white puff of smoke shot 
vertically from the engine, and it amused us 
to count the seconds that elapsed before the 
shrill, attenuated whistle came up to us, 
perched high on our crag. But this pastime 





lasted for the first day or so only. The rain 
came down and kept on falling; the steep 
mountain-road became impassable, and very 
soon even the trains ceased to run, as sections 
of the railway-track were washed away. The 
roar of thunderstorms playing among the iron- 
stone peaks behind the house kept us awake at 
nights and luminous bolts of lightning leapt 
from rock to rock. 

It was very impressive, but rather un- 
comfortable. There was, however, nothing 
to be done except to make the best of it. 
Accordingly, our host Grimshaw-~a sardonic 
man, who had lived in Africa for a quarter of 
a century—made arrangements for supplies 
to be fetched on foot from the town below, 
and we settled down to ride out the storm. 

There was a piano and there were books. 
We played cards and wrote long letters to 
relatives at home describing the weather and 
our position of isolation, but after the first 
week time began to drag and we were ready 
to welcome any diversion. 


N the eighth day of our internment a 

dripping African scrambled cat-footed 
up the hillside with a bundle of groceries, 
halted in front of the verandah, and handed 
me a dog’s eared and soggy square of paste- 
board, before scuttling off to the back 
premises. The card bore the legend 


ASSEN ABOUBAKAR 





CORNES (HARD, SOFT) 


| 
Testimonial Five Shilling | 





I passed the card to Grimshaw, who read it 


and handed it to my wife. She and Mrs 
Grimshaw pored over it, round-eyed. 

‘There you are,’ said Grimshaw. 

‘What d’you mean—‘“there I am’’?’ I 
protested. 

*Well—’ he said. ‘You’ve been grousing 
for months about the corn you picked up 
last tour, foot-slogging round Masailand, 
and now’s your chance.’ 

‘It’s not a corn, it’s a plantar wart,’ I said 
indignantly. ‘In any event—’ 

But that was as far as I got. Everyone 
began to speak at once, and after a few 
minutes of high-speed conversation (the 
main contributors to which were my wife and 
Mrs Grimshaw) it became clear that: I 
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had corns—just corns; I talked too much 
about them; this was a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to get rid of them; if I didn’t lend 
myself to the experiment, I would be ‘very 
mean,” since others (unspecified) might wish 
to benefit, but would naturally prefer to 
see the practitioner in action on someone 
else’s feet before making a decision. 

Just as I gave in, Grimshaw’s head boy 
appearéd and announced impassively that 
the fundi, the expert, was in the kitchen, 
having arrived that very moment. 

‘Bring him here,’ said Grimshaw. 

We sat around uneasily. The rain came 
down in sheets. 


T= head boy appeared once more and 
ushered in a coffee-coloured, rabbity 
little wisp of a man with appealing brown 
eyes. He wore a large turban, and below his 
mud-stained shuka, or loincloth, a pair of 
skinny legs ended in enormous feet. He was 
followed by a grave-faced, inscrutable child 
who carried a scuffed Gladstone-bag. 

The little man kicked off his sandals and 
salaamed. ‘All have corns,’ he said, con- 
versationally, looking round the company. 

Grimshaw waved towards me. ‘Well—’ I 
began, but the little man was already seated, 
cross-legged, at my feet. The child placed the 
Gladstone-bag beside him and retired. 

The little man fumbled at the waist of his 
loincloth and handed me a bulging, grubby 
envelope. ‘Sahib, you read,’ he urged, and 
turned to the Gladstone-bag. 

I selected a document from the envelope. 
‘This is to certify,’ I read aloud, ‘that Assen 
Aboubakar to-day removed seven hard corns 
and one soft corn from my feet, quite pain- 
lessly. I am very grateful for the relief.— 
CECILY BAYLISS.’ 

‘A brave woman, in more senses than one,” 
muttered Grimshaw. 

‘Oh! but that must be Mrs Bayliss of the 
P.W.D.,’ said Mrs Grimshaw. ‘I never 
knew—’ 

‘You'd better read the rest of them,’ I said, 
tossing over the envelope. 


“WOU take away sock?’ inquired Abou- 

bakar, who seemed to have completed 
his preparations. Beside him on the verandah 
matting was laid out an odd assortment of 
objects. There was a small, wide-necked 
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bottle, labelled ‘Poison’; a packet of cotton- 
wool; a tweezers; a little brass spirit-lamp; 
what looked like the horn of a small antelope; 
a thin steel rod; a flat, very sharp-looking 
knife, with a short handle; and a large round 
magnifying-glass. 

As I removed my sock, Aboubakar pro- 
duced a box of matches and lighted the lamp. 
He then looked at me inquiringly. 

‘It’s on the sole of my foot,’ I muttered 
nervously, extending my leg towards him. 

He picked up the magnifying-glass, took 
my foot in surprisingly firm and gentle hands, 
and proceeded to study the sole at close 
range. 

‘You see?’ said my wife encouragingly. 

Aboubakar put down the glass, edged 
forward until he had my foot securely in his 
lap, picked up the knife and plunged it into 
the bottle labelled ‘Poison.’ ‘Disinfect, no?’ 
he said with a placatory grin. Then he went 
to work. 

He laboured for a long time, interrupting 
his cutting at frequent intervals to peer 
through the magnifying-glass. Over his bent 


head I surveyed the enthralled audience. 
“How's he getting on?’ I asked, a little 
shakily. 

‘Pretty well down to the bone, I should 


think,’ said Grimshaw. 
“Nonsense, Teddy! 


wife. 


Be quiet!’ said his 
*I can’t see any blood at all.’ 


r= another five minutes Aboubakar 
laid down the knife and made a final 
inspection through the magnifying-glass. 
Apparently satisfied, he took up the steel rod 
and began to pass it through the flame of the 
spirit-lamp. Observing, perhaps, my look of 
apprehension, he handed me the antelope 
horn, much in the manner of a photographer 
handing a child a toy. ‘It suck, you see,” he 
said mysteriously, continuing to heat the rod 
in the flame of the lamp. 

I examined the horn. It had been hollowed 
to much less than its original thickness, was 
quite straight, wider at one end than at the 
other, and perhaps four inches in length. It 
was open at both ends and seemed to be filled 
with a substance that looked like gutta- 
percha. 

Aboubakar, still passing the rod through 
the flame, tore off a piece of cotton-wool from 
his packet and dipped it into the poison- 
bottle. He then smeared the disinfectant over 
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the sole of my foot. 
stretching out his hand. 

I passed the horn to him. With a quick 
movement, he ran the hot rod up its centre, 
through the gutta-percha. The rod protruded 
at either end and there was a faint smell of 
rubber. Aboubakar withdrew the rod and 
put it on one side. Then he applied the wide 
end of the horn to the damp sole of my foot, 
his lips to the other end. His cheeks hollowed 
as he drew in his breath. He pinched the 
horn sharply in the middle and then released it 
slowly. It remained at a right angle to the 
sole of my foot, glued by suction to the spot 
on which he had been working. ‘Corn, he 
come,’ he cried confidently, and sat back on 
his haunches. 

I shifted my foot a little so that I could see 
the tip of the buck horn, which seemed to be 
firmly fixed. Aboubakar bent forward and 
flipped the horn gently with his forefinger. 
At the third or fourth impact the horn de- 
tached itself with a minute, hissing sound and 
fell to the floor. The place where it had been 
tingled slightly. 

Aboubakar picked up the horn and reached 
for his tweezers. He inserted these in the 
wider end of the horn and drew out, gently, 
a small, white, threadlike object. It looked 
like the nerve of a tooth. ‘Corn!’ he 
announced. 

He seized my foot and pressed hard with his 
thumb on the spot where the corn had been. 
There was no pain. ‘Now you stand!’ he 
commanded, producing a pebble from nowhere 
and placing it on the matting. 

I rose to my feet, adjusted my bare sole on 
the pebble, and pressed down hard. Abou- 
bakar regarded me. ‘I can’t feel any dis- 
comfort,’ I admitted. 

‘Now, I wonder—’ began Grimshaw. His 
fingers were already busy with the fastening 
of his shoe. 


‘Give me,” he said, 


Y the time Aboubakar had dealt with us 

all that morning, the littlke man had 
collected something like seventy shillings, at 
five shillings an operation. 

Whenever I tell this tale, someone is sure to 
say, ‘I wish J could come across one of those 
corn fundis,’ but Aboubakar never appeared 
again. Neither, I am glad to say, did my corn. 
All that was visible on the spot where Abou- 
bakar had worked was a small hole, and that 
disappeared after a few days. 





Twice-Told Tales 





VIII.—The Umbrella Pedler 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of August 1851] 


HE trade in second-hand umbrellas is one 

which is very industriously pursued in 
every part of the metropolis, although in 
seasons of dry and fair weather no trace or 
indication of it may be visible to the most 
experienced observer. The fall of the baro- 
meter, however, lures the hawkers from their 
hiding-places, and, simultaneously with the 
pattering descent of the first smart shower of 
rain, they may be beheld, if not numerous as 
frogs on the windward bank of a dry pond, 
yet vocal as their saltatory prototypes, and, 
like them, rejoicing in the blessed dews of 
heaven. In them the forgetful pedestrian, 
who has left his umbrella behind him, en- 
counters accommodating friends, ready to 
dispense a shelter at any price, from a ‘tanner’ 
to a ‘bull,’ as they phrase it, or from sixpence 
to a crown-piece. In the neighbourhood of 
some sheltered court or covered archway, 
where the crowd have rushed to covert from 
the rattling storm, the umbrella pedler takes 
his stand—his back to the breeze, his battered 
frock buttoned to the chin, his blucher-booted 
feet firmly planted on the slushy pavement, and 
his burly figure effectually shielded from the 
assaults of the tempest beneath the ample 
dome of gingham upheld in his sturdy fist. 
With a dozen or two of serviceable umbrellas 
of every possible colour and material gathered 
up under his left arm, he stands erect and 
scornful of the inclement sky; and as you 
shrink from the driving sleet or peppering hail, 
jostling uncomfortably with ‘damp strangers’ 
beneath the crowded covert, he pits his 
patience against yours, pretty sure to conquer 
in the end, unless the heavens prove adverse, 
and the beams of the returning sunshine put 
his mercantile prospects to flight. He is an 
admirable prophet of the weather, and knows 
far better than did Murphy when the clouds 
intend to drop fatness. When you see him 
emerging, stock in hand, from some mal- 


odorous alley in the purlieus of Clare Market 
or Drury Lane, you may set it down as a 
matter of certainty, whatever be the promise 
of the hour, that he has derived from some 
mysterious source or other infallible indica- 
tions of impending moisture, and that he is 
prepared to take advantage of it. A sudden 
change to wet occurring at eight or nine o’clock 
on a summer’s evening is a special providence 
in his favour, adding 50 per cent. to the value 
of his goods, and insuring a certain and rapid 
market for them. He is off at such a crisis 
without loss of time to Vauxhall, or Cremorne, 
or some other popular resort of out-of-door 
entertainment, where thousands of callow 
Cockneys, who piously believe that to carry 
an umbrella is to invite wet weather, are to be 
found fluttering in their Sunday’s best, and in 
the precise condition he would have them for 
the encouragement of trade. The disgorge- 
ment of Exeter Hall after a May meeting, or 
an Oratorio by Handel, during a summer 
storm, is a harvest which he is sure to be on 
the spot to reap. Wherever, indeed, a crowd 
is caught in the rain he is present to catch the 
crowd, and, it need hardly be said, is pretty 
sure to be well received and well remunerated. 

When fine weather has fairly set in, our 
moist friend disappears from his accustomed 
stations, and if, as it ought to be, his stock be 
greatly diminished, he has now the task of 
replenishing it to perform against the return 
of the wet season. With this view he makes 
the tour of London on a principle peculiar to 
himself: avoiding all the main and business 
thoroughfares, he penetrates into the back 
slums and private-door districts, where, in a 
monotonous voice, reminding one of the 
magician’s cry in the tale of Aladdin and the 
wonderful lamp—a voice intended for the ears 
of servant-girls and peculating servitors—he 
bawls the interesting announcement: ‘Six- 
pence for any ole humrellar!’ 
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*COAL’ GAS WITHOUT COAL 


| ye a London gasworks a small-scale or 
pilot plant is making domestic gas without 
coal. It is designed to produce a million cubic 
feet of gas daily from heavy oil—that is to 
say, from the residue left after petrol, kerosene, 
diesel oil, and lubricating oils have been 
removed from petroleum oil. Domestic-gas 
production from oils is not entirely new. 
Several processes have made it possible for 
good quality gas to be obtained from light 
mineral oils, and plants working such pro- 
cesses have often been installed in gasworks to 
serve as a stand-by at times of peak demand 
or emergency. But, for continuous working, 
gas production from the lighter types of 
mineral oil cannot be regarded as economic 
in view of their high cost. The new method 
represents an important step forward because 
the raw material is heavy oil, hitherto re- 
garded as unsuitable for gas manufacture. 
Also, if our refining industry expands to any- 
thing like its planned extent there is certain 
to be high production of heavy oil. 

As far as raw materials are concerned, the 
cost of producing gas from heavy oil is about 
the same as the cost of producing gas from 
coal where heavy coal freight-charges are 
involved; it is likely to be 1d. to 14d. dearer 
per therm in areas where coal freights are 
about average for England. On the other 
hand, the cost of plant operation and of the 
plant itself will be much lower than for coal- 
derived gas, for the cumbersome process of 
coal carbonisation is not required in making 
gas from heavy oil. It is expected, therefore, 
that the total costs of production will be no 
higher, except in areas close or relatively 
close to coal-mines. An industrial journal 
has recently suggested that this new process 
may be one of the major technical develop- 
ments of our day. It is interesting to observe 
that the development work has taken place 
in one of the oldest gasworks of the world, 
and also that Britain is the first country to 
achieve domestic-gas production from heavy 
oil; even the U.S.A., a leading oil-producing 
country, has not developed this use for oil. 
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A SPOON FOR JAM-MAKING 

A novel spoon for jam-making seems likely 
to appeal to housewives. The most interesting 
feature of the spoon is that its shaft is fitted 
with a thermometer, and, provided that the 
contents of the pan or saucepan reach one 
inch or more up the shaft, the temperature of 
the jam can readily be measured. The bowl 
of the spoon can, of course, be used for the 
normal visual flaking-test for setting; but 
temperature-control—both reaching the cor- 
rect temperature and avoiding sugar caramel- 
isation by exceeding the correct temperature 
—is equally important in making perfect jam. 
The spoon has a heat-resisting handle and 
shortly below this handle the shaft carries a 
splash-guard to protect the hand when insert- 
ing the spoon. This domestic appliance seems 
an excellent example of intelligent design for a 
specific household operation. 


A PENICILLIN DEVELOPMENT 

An important British piece of progress 
with penicillin is particularly heartening, for 
our wartime inability to develop penicillin, 
though entirely a British discovery, lost us 
much of the leadership in this new field of 
medical science. Now for the first time a form 
of penicillin which concentrates the action of 
the drug upon one part of the body has been 
produced. Moreover, the part of the body for 
which this new penicillin derivative has a 
selective action is the lungs and bronchial 
tissues; as is well known, penicillin is 
frequently required in the treatment of lung 
and bronchial ailments. The new penicillin 
compound was found during research for a 
penicillin derivative with prolonged action. 
The concentrations of penicillin obtained in 
lung tissues after administering one of the 
forms tested were far above the concentra- 
tions normally expected from similar-sized 
doses of conventional forms of penicillin. It 
is likely, therefore, that smaller doses of the 
new form will be effective in dealing with such 
ailments as bronchitis, pulmonary abscesses, 
and pneumonia. The new type of pencillin is 
already being marketed by a British company. 





DUSTLESS BLAST-CLEANING 


Readers with industrial interests may find 
a new method of cleaning surfaces well worth 
investigation. At present the removal of 
paint, scale, rust, or corrosion from large 
plant, tanks, or vehicles may be cumber- 
somely achieved by chipping or by enclosed- 
booth abrasive treatment. A method first 
developed in the United States enables the 
abrasive-blast process to be carried on in the 
open and without danger or nuisance from 
dust; the operator need not wear protective 
clothing. The necessary equipment for this 
method of blast-cleaning is now available in 
this country. 

Broadly, the outfit consists of three units— 
the blast-gun, the abrasive control-unit, and 
the dust-collector. The gun has a central 
blast-nozzle made of tungsten carbide; this 
supplies suitable abrasive grits, the gun being 
connected through rubber hose with the 
control-unit, which is in turn supplied with 
clean compressed-air. A slip-on bristle-brush, 
which is associated with the gun, forms a 
seal that prevents the escape of any expended 
abrasive grit and debris; this seal at the same 
time allows a sufficient intake of air to carry 
dust and debris back into the control-unit. 
A reclaimer cyclone inside this unit sorts out 
the light and heavy returned particles, so that 
all reusable abrasive grit is, after automatic 
screening, passed once again into the storage 
hopper for grit supply. All rejected dust and 
other waste is accumulated in a collector 
connected to the control-unit. 

A variety of blast-guns is available, one 
model having dual nozzles. The guns can be 
operated as far as 100 feet from the abrasive 
control-unit, and this in turn can be as much 
as 100 yards from the dust-collector. The 
operation of surface cleaning in an engineering 
workshop or factory can therefore be carried 
on in the open and with considerable mobility. 
For different types of cleaning and surfaces 
various grits must be used, but the apparatus 
is designed to suit the widest possible range of 
materials. It is said that the conirol-unit can 
operate for a week without recharging with 
grit. 

Some idea of the diversity of uses to which 
this new process can be put is shown by the 
fact that it is already being successfully 
employed in cleaning railway-coach panels, 
the outside and under-surfaces of boats, road 
vehicles, concrete and steel floors, and in 
descaling large tanks. 
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A LIGHTER MOTCR-MOWER 
One of the best-known petrol-driven motor- 
mowers, used particularly by tennis, cricket, 
golf, and bowling clubs, has recently been 
redesigned and improved. By introducing 
modern light alloys into its construction the 
weight of the machine has been reduced to 
only 110 lb. for a 17-inch-wide cutting-blade. 
This considerable decrease in weight not only 
saves petrol, but also eliminates any danger 
of compacting the turf on the playing area of 
delicate lawns—for example, bowling-greens, 
golf-greens. There is, too, a reduced wear 
and tear upon such critical parts as the trans- 

mission-chains, clutch, and bearings. 


MINIATURE ‘THIMBLE” TOOLS 


A recent note described a grip for small 
screws, which could be fitted to a screwdriver. 
The same manufacturers have now produced 
a set of finger tools, so new in kind that a 
really appropriately-descriptive name for them 
does not exist. Each of these minute tools is 
attached to a grip or clip which can be slid 
along the finger, and it is claimed that as 
many as five of these tools can be fitted to the 
left hand at the same time, each ready to be 
brought into instant use during an assembly 
operation involving small parts. 

One such finger tool is a simple box- 
spanner for gripping minute nuts. Attached 
to a finger on the left hand, it will hold the 
nut, even in a most difficult position, while a 
screwdriver is applied with the right hand. 
Another is a tiny pair of tweezers for picking 
up small parts. When not required for use, 
the tweezers can be folded back so that they 
do not extend beyond the length of the finger; 
when in use, the extended position allows 
thumb pressure to close the tweezer-points and 
so create the pick-up grip. Minute screwdriver 
ends are also made in this set of finger- 
attached tools. 

While some experience is clearly required 
before these special tools can be skilfully used, 
there is little doubt that any worker, pro- 
fessional or amateur, accustomed to delicate 
assembly tasks involving numerous small 
parts will quickly acquire the mecessary 
familiarity and save himself considerable time 
and trouble both in picking up different tools 
and in the actual fitting operations. All these 
new tools are available in a range of sizes, and 
the cost of complete sets covering all normal 
requirements amounts to shillings rather than 
pounds. 
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A ‘SAFETY’ PIPETTE 

Laboratory appliances may perhaps seem 
to be rather specialised pieces of technical 
equipment to be considered in these notes. 
Nevertheless, the pipette has been so long and 
traditionally used for transferring measured 
volumes of liquids that it cannot be regarded 
as an unusual appliance; it is one of the first 
pieces of chemical apparatus that schoolboys 
learn to use. There can be few laboratories 
in which the pipette is not in service at least a 
dozen times a day. It is strange that the 
method of drawing liquids into the pipette— 
by mouth suction—has remained virtually 
unchanged for centuries. When acids, caustic 
solutions, or noxious liquids are being used, 
there is always a risk of damage to the lips or 
mouth should the liquid be raised too swiftly 
or powerfully. With a colourless liquid it is 
not always easy to keep an eye on the ascend- 
ing level. Even the most skilled analysts are 
apt to have pipette accidents of this kind, 
particularly if their attention is distracted 
during the operation. 

For the first time an entirely hand-operated 
pipette is now available. It has already been 
described in a chemical journal as the most 
ingenious development in laboratory appar- 
atus of recent times. A greased glass barrel 
fits the open top of the pipette—that is, the 
end to which the mouth is normally applied. 
The barrel has a small aperture in its top or 
cap. By sliding this barrel upwards with the 
finger sealing this aperture, suction is created 
so that the liquid is drawn into the pipette well 
above the measurement mark. The barrel is 
then quickly slid back to its initial position. 
In this second operation the finger is removed 
from the aperture so that some liquid runs out 
of the pipette. However, the amount lost is 
less than the excess volume first drawn up. 
By replacing the finger on the aperture the 
flow of liquid is stopped, and gentle short 
removals of the finger can then control further 
loss until the top level of the liquid is in 
accurate line with the measurement mark. 
The mechanics of this new instrument depend, 
of course, upon the grease seal between the 
barrel and the outside walls of the pipette; 
the sliding movements can be achieved without 
any inlet of air between the two glass surfaces. 

There is little doubt that in all laboratories 
this type of pipette should be available when- 
ever dangerous liquids must be handled. 
Models are made in all sizes, including micro- 
sizes. 


FOWL PEST 


Fowl pest, or Newcastle disease, to give it its 
more orthodox name, is increasingly trouble- 
some in this country. Hitherto we have been 
relatively free from this poultry disease. It is 
not a form of pest attack, as the popular name 
suggests, but a virus disease. There seems 
little doubt that the main source of infection 
is from imported fowl-carcases and other 
imported poultry. In many other countries 
the disease has long been established, and it is 
controlled with considerable success by vac- 
cinating young chicks; several types of vaccine 
are used. At present, however, British policy 
is to eradicate the disease by slaughtering 
affected birds, by zoning imported carcases so 
that there is little chance of contact with live 
poultry, and by imposing strict controls on 
the moving of poultry from infected areas. 

This may seem a much more costly and 
cumbersome policy than introducing fowl- 
pest vaccines. Nevertheless, the use of 
vaccines will actually ensure the persistence 
of the disease in this country; inoculation 
with a vaccine is, after all, a deliberate infec- 
tion even though it aims at immunity rather 
than illness. Reliance upon vaccines will 
mean that fowl pest is always endemic, even 
though epidemic outbreaks would be pre- 
vented. The object of the present policy is to 
localise outbreaks, and finally to eradicate the 
disease altogether. If in the end this proves 
to be an unattainable ideal, we shall, no doubt, 
have to accept the fact that fowl pest has 
established itself here, and then adopt the 
large-scale use of vaccines. Fears that fowl 
pest may develop into as serious a problem as 
foot-and-mouth disease for cattle are, there- 
fore, unjustified; a proven vaccine treatment 
can be brought into action as our second line 
of defence. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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